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NEWS OF 


HE war is over,—or, at any rate, the serious campaigning. 
T On Thursday Lord Roberts made his formal entry 
into Johannesburg, and the British flag was hoisted on the 
public buildings, President Kruger having fled from 
Pretoria to Lydenburg on Monday, leaving the town 
in the hands of a sort of Committee of caretakers, pending 
its occupation by our troops. As we have said elsewhere, 
it is possible that there will still be a good deal of con- 
fused fighting up and down the country, in which our flying 
coluuns will be engaged in the work of breaking up Boer 
bands, but anything that can be properly called war is now at 
anend. It is also possible that acertain number of Boers will 
make a last stand in the Lydenburg district, but even if they do 
there need be no anxiety as to the matter, since Lord Roberts 
would not need more than a couple of months to reduce their 
stronghold. There are rumours that President Kruger has 
been captured, but we sincerely hope that they are not well 
founded and that he has escaped. He would only be a 
svurce of worry and embarrassment in our hands, and when 
once ont of the Transvaal he can do us no harm. 


THE WEE. 


——<———— 


Lord Roberts's entry into Johannesburg was not quite un- 
opposed. On Tuesday he reached Germiston, only six miles 
from the town, and took possession of the railway junction 
connecting Johannesburg with Natal, Pretoria, and Klerks- 
dorp, thus cutting off the retreat of the Boers by rail and 
securing a large amount of rolling stock. On that day he 
also sent forces operating on the east and west to surround 
the town. General Hamilton, who was on the west, was 
heavily engaged with Boers posted on some kopjes and ridges 
three miles south of the Rand. The Gordons, however, 
working on the right, cleared the ridges in front of them with 
great gallantry, while the City Imperial Volunteers “led on 
the other flank and would not be denied.” By nightfall the 
whole position was in our hands. Meantime General Gordon's 
command had occupied the heights to the north of the town. 
Oa Wednesday the Boer Commandant came to Lord Roberts 
and begged him to defer his entry into the town for twenty- 
four hours, as there were many armed burghers still inside. 
To this Lord Roberts agreed, as he was anxious to avoid “a 
disturbance in the town.” As we write the fall details of 
the fighting and casualties have not come to hand, but it is 
to be boped that the losses were not great. 

The news of the evacuation of Pretoria by President 
Kruger and the Boer Executive was first received in a tele- 
gram sent to the Daily Mail by Lord Rosslyn, a corre- 
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spondent of that paper who was a prisoner in Pretoria. It 
appears that.when the Government fled they named a Com- 
mittee of prominent citizens, including Burgomaster De 
Souza, Chief Justice Gregorowski, and others, who were 
authorised to receive the British and to preserve life and 
property during the interregnum. Mr. Hay, the American 
Consul, fearing bloodshed and confusion among the four 
thousand British prisoners at Waterval, thereupon took a 
step which showed that he possesses great presence of 
mind and resourcefulness as well as a statesman’s eye 
for the needs of a difficult situation. He insisted on 
twenty British officers being liberated on parole to go 
to the men and maintain proper authority. Mr. Hay has 
throughout his occupation of a very trying post borne him- 
self with wonderful tact and discretion, bas shown himself 
in fact worthy of his lineage, and by his last official act he has 
probably saved Pretoria from avery great disaster. Imagine 
four thousand unarmed prisoners first overcoming their 
guards, and then, maddened by such a struggle, ignorant of 
the true situation, and without any control or guidance, 
taking possession of the town. We do not praise Mr. Hay’s 
action because we believe him to be pro-British—for all we 
know, he may have becomea strong pro-Boer whilein Pretoria— 
but because of its wisdom andimpartiality. No doubt before 
these pages are in the hands of our readers the news that 
the British flag is once again flying over Pretoria will be in 
our readers’ hands, but as we write the latest telegrams only 
state that the town was awaiting the entry of our troops. 


The news from other parts of the seat of war is somewhat 
meagre. It appears that General Baller is disposing his 
forces so as to envelop the Boer army opposed to him at 
Laing’s Nek, but it is not known what are his prospects of suc- 
cess. The Boers, no doubt, had originally a considerab.e force 
and heavy guns, but we fear that they may melt away, guns and 
all, before General Baller can get at them. Pieces of heavy 
artillery ina mountain region, and with the railway cat behind 
them, do not sound the sort of things that can easily be made 
to disappear, but in the hands of the Boers they seem as mobile 
as galloper guns. We have not much hope, therefore, of a big 
capture of cannon. Most of them will probably be dug upa 
hundred years hence and placed in local museums to illustrate 
the extraordinarily clumsy contrivances which men in the 
Victorian epoch were content to use as artillery. General 
Rundle, it is reported, has had some fighting during the 
week, Baden-Powell has seized Zeerust, and Hunter is also 
said to be moving, but there is no definite or detailed news of 
any of these movements. It remains to be said that at noon 
at Bloemfontein on May 28th the Orange Free State was 
formally proclaimed to be part of the British Empire, under 
the name of the Orange River Colony. 

The news of the week from China is distinctly bad. The 
secret society which calls itself the “ Boxers,” and which was 
first orginised in Shantung for tbe protection of China 
against the foreigner, has gradually worked its way to within 
a few miles of Pekin, murdering on its route all scattered 
foreigners, and especially all congregations of native Chris- 
tians, not, we imagine, on account of their creed, but of their 
supposed friendship for white men. By the latest accounts 
the “‘ Boxers” were within eight miles of the capital, but had 
been checked by an armed party of French and Germans 
sent out to rescue some Belgian missionaries with their 
families. Tbe “ Boxers” are known to have friends in Pekin, 


and the Empress-Regent 1s suspected of complicity with 
their leaders. The Ambassadors, therefore, have unanimously 
demanded that the society be suppressed, have sent for a 
hundred marines each to guard their offices, and have sum- 
The Ewpress-Regent 


moned all available ships to Tientsin. 
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has issued a fierce Edict against the “Boxers,” but her 
sincerity is distrusted, and there is uneasiness throughout 
all Northern China, which may be mere panic, but may also be 
only too well founded. The Mandarins, literat:,and governing 
classes generally are terribly irritated, and not without 
reason. They “pool” the foreigners, and see that a new 
demand is made every week, usually with the avowed object 
of obtaining pecuniary advantage. 


In Pekin, as in Paris, all depends upon the attitude of the 
soldiers. ‘The mob, which is anti-foreign, cannot rise without 
their consent, and their attitude is uncertain. They must 
for a time have adhered to the Empress-Regent, or she could 
not have overthrown the Emperor so easily, but it is believed 
that they are entirely at the disposal of particular generals, 
among whom there have been of late many changes. If these 
men think that the time has arrived for China to resist 
foreign influence, there will be serious trouble, and this is 
possible, as the Court is summoning masses of troops from 
Hunan, who are believed in China to be really fighting 
men. The influences brought to bear in Pekin are too 
complex, and on points too little known, for outsiders to form 
a trustworthy opinion, but the belief with most foundation is 
that all depends upon the Empress-Dowager. She really 
knows what she wants, she has decision and energy, and her 
colossal wealth gives her the means of purchasing both 
generals and the leaders of the societies. The great Anti- 
Manchu Society, which has so often manifested itself in 
recent Chinese history, does not appear this time to be in 
motion. 


General de Galliffet bas resigned. He and his colleagues 
were charged in the Chamber on Monday with a plot to dis- 
credit the Army by proving that M. Cernuschi had been paid 
by the Staff to bear false witness at Rennes against Dreyfus. 
The Minister of War defended himself energetically, show- 
ing that he knew nothing of the attempt to incriminate 
Cernuschi, which was due toa subordinate detective named 
Tomps. The Nationalists, however, remained furious, and when 
in the debate the Premier called Captain Fritsch, who had 
revealed the fact of the detective’s inquiry to the Nationalists, 
‘“‘a felon,” passion rose to fever-heat, and fists were shaken in 
the face of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. The tumult was increased 
by a rumour that General de Galliffet, who, after writing a 
note, had suddenly left the Chamber, had resigned, and when 
after an adjournment to stop the riot a division was taken 
the numbers were for the Government 286, and 234 for the 
Nationalists, a majority of only 52. This would be sufficient 
in Great Britain, but in France it leaves the Cabinet at the 
mercy of the Extremist group, which by crossing over can 
at any moment destroy the Government. 


The rumour of General de Galliffet’s resignation unhappily 
proved true. He is seventy, his heart is in bad condition, 
and he can no longer stand up under his heavy duties and, 
to use his own phrase, “his emotions.” He was only kept 
from fainting in the Chamber by a great exercise of will- 
power. We have pointed out elsewhere the consequences of 
this resignation, and need only say here that he has been 
succeeded by General André, an officer of sixty of the best 
repute, who has already given evidence of his determination 
to maintain discipline. The papers friendly to the Cabinet 
declare that nothing is changed, but there can be little 
doubt that the disappearance of General de Galliffet is a con- 
siderable misfortune. The Army and the populace of Paris 
alike feared him, and in bis absence agitation will doubtless 
become more violent. The best hope now is that the Exbibi- 
tion will keep the Parisians quiet until the country at large, 
which is Republican, can make its weight fairly felt. 


The Powers interested in Africa have signed a Convention 
for the preservation of the wild animals within their 
dominions. Lions, leopards, hyznas, baboons, all birds of 


prey (except vultures), owls, crocodiles, and poisonous snakes, 
are ali given up to the destroyers, and may be killed at sight. 
All other species, including elephants, rhinoceroses, giraffes, 
deer of all kinds, and buffaloes, are to be protected by local 
laws, the drift of which will be to prohibit absolutely the 
killing of their females and their young, to demand licenses 
from hunters, to establish in certain cases a close time, 


and to define and preserve reserves within sia 
beasts may multiply in security. Moreover, heavy ¢ the 
duties may be imposed when advisable upon sking and horn. 
We fancy this last proviso will be the most effective, a 
licensed hunters will be uncontrollable in the foveste: “4 
the broad idea is excellent, and may ultimately be acce es 
by all Europeans in Africa. Outsiders find it hard to — . 
stand why rhinoceroses should be preserved or o a 
demned, but the officers who framed the Convention hay 
evidently taken pains to inform themselves, One jg gp : 
for the lion, who will soon be only a tradition in Ai. 
as he already is in India; but we suppose in these den. 
cratic days we must not plead for kings, 


wis Con. 


On Tuesday Lord Salisbury made a speech at the 
banquet of the City of London Conservative Association 
After touching on the housing question, and deploring the 
fact that it had become so much a matter of class and par. 
attack, and suggesting that the problem conld only be 
adequately solved by the use of private capital, Lori 
Salisbury went on to deal with the war. He very easily 
showed that when he used the words, “ we desire no territory 
and we desire no goldfields,” he was not saying anything in 
the least inconsistent with the policy of including the Trans. 
vaal and the Free State within the British Empire, 0; 
course he was not. What he meant by the words just quoted, 
and what is the simple truth, is that we were not going to 
grab the goldfields for ourselves or to seize them and exploit 
them as a valuable tribute-bearing estate. Even those 
who try most to discredit Lord Salisbury must know per 
fectly well that we shall treat the Transvaal just as we 
treat the rest of the Empire,—never work it or exploit it in 
our own interests, but solely in those of its inhabitants, ani 
ultimately hand it over to those inhabitants to be governed 
by them as Canada and Australia are governed. To say that 
Lord Salisbury is forsworn because the Boer Republics are 
to be included within the Empire is merely to play with words, 
Lord Salisbury ended by declaring that we must shape 
our policy in the future (1) to protect the native races; (2) to 
produce reconciliation between British and Dutch. The 
speech as a whole was a thoroughly sound one, and shows 
Lord Salisbury has grasped the problem before the country. 

The result of the South Manchester election was declared 
on the evening of May 26th, Mr. Peel, a Liberal Unionist, 
and the eldest son of Lord Peel, being returned by 2 
majority of 2,039 over his opponent. As in 1895 the Unionist 
majority was only 78, the election cannot but be regarded as 
a severe blow to the Opposition. The fact is the nation, 
though not in avery good temper with the Government,is 
still more out of temper with the Opposition. The ordinary 
elector when well-informed is sick of the faction fight among 
the various sections of Home-rulers. When ill-informed he 
is apt, very unfairly no doubt, to consider that the Liberals 
are all pro-Boers. Again, there is the ingrained instinct 
against swapping horses while crossing a stream,—an instinct 
rendered intensely strong when it is remembered that half 
the alternative team are confirmed jibbers. 








The reports from Ashanti are still unfavourable, a small 


| party of Haussas with a British officer having been cut off and 


slain. Coomassie, however, has not fallen, though it is 
reported, we regret to say, that the Haussa quarters have been 
burnt and a large number of Haussas killed, and a force of 
three thousand men is now in fall march to its relief. Wemay 
trust, therefore, that authority will soon be re-established; 
but it must be remembered that Nigeria bas been partially 
stripped to do it, and that if the relieving force were defeated, 
or even checked, we might have the whole of Western Africa 
to reconquer. We repeat that we ought to have a perfectly 
disciplined and officered black army of eight thousand men 
upon that coast, with light artillery and some reasonable 
means of transport. It is undignified, to say the least of it, 
that the Queen’s troops should be dependent for mobility 
upon commandeered black girls, as has been the case in this 
affair. 


In the House of Lords on Friday, May 25th, the Dake of 
Bedford raised a debate on the condition of the armed forces 





of the nation. His speech was excellent both in tone sad 
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pstance. He urged on the Government the consideration 
S ension “for men who, by serving in the Army, the 
of & accel and in a Home Defence Reserve, hold them- 
= at the disposal of the State for twenty-five years.” The 
oe of Bedford also made a very strong and convincing 
Jen in favour of treating the Militia more seriously, with 
which we feel in hearty sympathy. He did not, however, 
think that it was wise to increase the Militia training to six 
months, for you would lose in the power of attracting re- 
oruits more than you would gain in efficiency. Equally 
sound was the Duke of Bedford’s warning against destroying 
the voluntary character of the Volunteer Force. He ended 
his speech by declaring that the way to avoid conscription 
was to increase the pay of the Army, “not by pence and 
halfpence, but by sixpences and shillings.” 


Lord Lansdowne’s answer to the Duke of Bedford showed: 
in our opinion, that the Secretary of State for War has less 
grasp of the essentials of the problem than his unofficial 
critic, After mentioning that thirty thousand applications 
had been received for the new Reserve battalions, and that 
twenty thousand had been actually enrolled, he deprecated the 
notion of adding thirteen years more to the Reservists’ term, 
thus bringing the term toa total of twenty-five years, and 
then giving them a pension. That would be a very bad 
bargain for the public. To give a pension of 6d. a day to 
Reservists after twenty-five years’ service would cost £2,000,000 
ayear. It would be better to give bounties when necessary. 
Lord Lansdowne went on to say that considerable progress 
had been made with the new regiments in course of forma- 
tion. He also stated that there were still at home ninety-two 
thousand men of the Regular Army, though these men were, 
of course, in no sense a field army, and included a large 
number of boys under twenty. 





In dealing with the question of recruiting, Lord Lans- 
downe mentioned that there had been some eight thousand 
more recruits during the first four months of this year 
than during the first four months of last year. He hoped 
in future to improve recruiting by better conditions of 
service, including improved barrack accommodation. That 
is, of course, excellent news, but we deeply regret to be 
unable to find in Lord Lansdowne’s remarks any comprehen 
sive view of the needs of the Army. The desire to do the 
best for the Army and the willingness to make any personal 
sacrifice in the national interests can be clearly read in Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech, but there is visible no grasp of the 
central facts or of the imperative needs of the present 
situation. He speaks in the tone of a well-intentioned brt 
bewildered amateur rather than in that of a man who knows 
clearly what is wanted and means to have it. 


As to the pension proposal, Lord Lansdowne, we think, 
misunderstcod the Duke of Bedford. At any rate, his answer 
does not in the least meet our own suggestion. We want to 
see, in addition to the present Army Reserve and the new real 
Militia Reserve, a general Home Defence Reserve formed out 
of all the trained men in the country, in which all men who 
have served a certain number of years in the Army, Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers shall be able to enter, and in 
which their names shall be kept inscribed up till the age of 
sixty. Any “trained man” whose name shall have been 
on the Home Defence Reserve lists continuously till sixty 
shall thereupon receive an old-age pension of 7s. a week. 
While on the lists he shall also receive a small annual 
gratuity given on reporting himself once a year at the 
military depot to which he is attached. No doubt the plan 
would cost something, but it would enable the War Office to 
keep in touch with the bulk of the trained men of the 
nation, and would also provide old-age pensions for a class 
of men to whom the community is specially beholden, and 
whom it should be specially anxious to keep from any chance 
of getting into the workhouse. 


The long discussion about marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister has, we fancy, ended at last. They are not directly 
legalised in this country, but on Monday Lord Strathcona 
carried the second reading of a Bill making such marriages, 
if celebrated in any Colony, valid throughout the Empire by 








a majority of 116 to 31. The Bishops still resisted, the 
Archbishop of York being their spokesman; but the Peers 
felt that after their recent exhibitions of loyalty the Colonies 
had a right to have their opinion regarded. Justice has not 
yet been done in England, but as Colonial opinion weighs 
more and more, as the laity in England are not opposed to 
such marriages, and as the prohibition produces practical 
evils among the poor, a final alteration of the law is ultimately 
certain. We respect the scruples of the clergy upon the sub- 
ject, but as they are not supported by common-sense they 
cannot be allowed to affect legislation. It is nonsense to talk 
about incest where there is no blood relationship, and the 
argument from convenience is one for the laity to decide, 
They say by their representatives in all Christian countries 
except this that such unions are convenient. 


The occupation of Pretoria and the surrender of Mr. 
Kruger will probably kill out the Continental opinion that 
the war was unjust. That opinion was not based on any 
analysis of the reasons for the war, but on a hope that the 
Boers would give the British a decided “set back,” and as 
they have failed to do so they are thrown over. The great 
Austrian paper actually publishes a ealogy on the British for 
their success in so immense an expedition, and the French 
are contrasting it with their own expedition to Madagascar. 
This worship of success, though it provokes many sad smiles, 
is not quite so base as it looks. The merits of a political 
struggle often depend on its result, which again frequently 
dissipates ideas that while they were believed to be true 
perverted judgment. When slavery disappeared with the 
Southern Confederation it was seen that the American Civil 
War had a great moral justification. 


Sir George Grove, who died on Monday evening at Lower 
Sydenham, began life asa civil engineer, and worked under 
Stephenson on the Britannia Tubular Bridge over the Menai 
Straits. An account of this bridge which he sent to the 
Spectator led, as he once told the present writer, to his first 
appearance in print. He was in succession Secretary to the 
Society of Arts, Secretary to the Crystal Palace Company, 
and editor of Macmillan’s Magazine before his appointment 
in 1885 as Director of the newly founded Royal College of 
Music, which he held until failing health obliged him to 
resign in 1894. He had also been one of the chict 
promoters of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and a 
prominent contributor to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Genial, vivacious, and accessible, with a quite exceptional 
talent for befriending and encouraging the young, it 
was as an expositor of, or commentator on, the classical 
musical masterpieces that he achieved a peculiar dis- 
tinction. Of his life and labours, and of the charm of his 
personality, we hope to say something in another column 
next week; for the moment it must suffice to note the removal 
of a singularly bright and stimulating personality. 

The gunnery experiments on the ‘ Belleisle’ took place last 
Saturday. The very first shell from one of the ‘ Majestic’s’ 
12 in. guns entered the stern, traversed the ship, and 
emerged at the bows. In three minutes, superstructure, 
forecastle, and funnel had gone; in another minute the 
© Belleisle’ had settled down on the bank; and when the 
firing, which lasted nine minutes, had ceased she was 
so absolutely wrecked and destroyed that it was im- 
possible to distinguish by shape which was her stem and 
which the stern. The experiment will be the subject of pro- 
longed investigation, but this much is clear from the state- 
ment made by Mr. Goschen in the House. The decks and 
woodwork, which had been flooded beforehand, did not take 
fire, possibly, as a writer in the Times conjectures, because 
the gaseous products of modern explosives are themselves 
adverse to the spread of fire, and act automatically as 
extinguishers. Somewhat similarly it is now held that the 
rapid healing of gunshot flesh wounds is due to the auto- 
matic cauterising of the wounds by the heat generated by the 
high velocity of modern rifle-bullets. Thus, by a curious 
paradox, modern destructive inventions carry with them 
their own remedies. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 103}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—— > 


THE END OF THE WAR. 


HE end of the war has come. No doubt there will 
still be a month or so of what Mr. Gladstone used 

to call “military operations,” but the notion of some 
twenty thousand Boers concentrating at an entrenched 
position and making a great and heroic stand may now be 


safely dismissed. The Boers, who have not even the | 


heart to defend their splendidly appointed forts at 
Pretoria, are not going to “stagger humanity” by a 
kind of national Plevna. What apparently made the 
Boers yield both Johannesburg and their capital almost 
without a blow was the same thing that made them 
retreat again and again from strong and prepared 
positions in the face of Lord Roberts’s advance. They 
bolted from Kroonstad, from the Rhenoster, from the 
Klip River position because their flanks were threatened. 
They have abandoned Johannesburg and Pretoria and the 
main part of the Transvaal because on a larger scale 
they were threatened in the same way. The know- 
ledge that Carrington was to the north of them, that 
Baden-Powell was advancing from Mafeking and the 
north-west, that Hunter was coming from the south-west, 
that Roberts was due south, that Rundle was on the 
south-east, and that Buller was on the east made them 
feel as regards the whole situation what Lord Roberts 
has been daily making them feel in detail. They aban- 
doned their capital and al] their chief places for fear of 
being surrounded, and fled in the only direction from 
which they were not threatened,—+.e., the north-east. 

We presume that what will now happen is something of 
this kind. To begin with, the various columns we have 
just enumerated will converge on Pretoria, compelling 
the surrender of all the troops they encounter as 
they march. Possibly Rundle may be able to take a 
considerable portion of the force in front of him, and we 
still have hopes that General Buller will not merely 
capture waggons and big guns, but may also be able to 
take a number of prisoners. The other generals are not 
likely to be able to do more than pick up small bodies of 
men here and there, for no doubt the news of the fall of 
Pretoria will be taken generally by the Boers as a signal 
to disperse in twos and threes to their farms. After, or 
even while the various armies are concentrating at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, Lord Roberts will doubtless 
send out flying columns in various directions to bring 
home to those parts of the Transvaal that have not 
yet seen British troops the knowledge that the Boers 
have been finally beaten, Needless to say, he will 
in no sense harry or injure the inhabitants, but he 
will make it clear in all parts of the country that 
the British have been completely victorious. Possibly 
these flying columns will meet with a certain amount 
of opposition, and possibly also they may every now 
and then fall into ambuscades in difficult ground and 
otherwise suffer, but these risks must be run. In any 
case, we do not believe in a serious guerilla war. The 
Boers are not numerous enough and are too much broken 
for that. There remains of course the question of the 
Lydenberg district. If it is true that large quantities of 
stores have been laid up there and positions prepared in 
a district which is at once feverish and mountainous, we 
may still have before us a troublesome task, and 
may find that the work of dislodging even a rem- 
nant of two or three thousand Boers will take 
several months and may involve the use of an army of 
twenty thousand men. On the whole, however, we are 
disinclined to believe in any such resistance, and think it 
far more probable that the last embers of fire will be 
trodden out by the end of July. 


That we shall then find any very great difficulty in the 
work of civil settlement we do not believe. And for these 
reasons. In the first place, the Boers have been very 
thoroughly beaten, and as they will not be oppressed in 
any way or harried by vexatious enactments, they will be 
very loth to start new troubles. In the next place, the 
true Boers of the Transvaal, never very numerous, have 
been greatly reduced in strength by the war. Some have 
been killed, some wounded, but still more bave been dis- 





time before they get back to their homes, wubniaaies 
, do they will think of anything rather than of goin oy 
| on commando again. They will be intent on « pickine 
, up the pieces,” rather than on planning how to re 
| something more. But while the Boers—always, remembe 
;@ minority in the Transvaal—have thus diminished ni 
, Outlanders will soon begin to return, and in far lar : 
,; numbers than before. The foreigners who have ri 
| fighting against us for pay have no real hatred of the 
British and no real love of the Boers, and are certainly 


_not going to turn into irreconcilables for the sake of 

sentiment. They will settle down without any difficulty. 
| Within two years the Boer part of the Transvaal community 
will bear a not very important proportion to the rest of th 
_ population, and within five years the Boer element will be 
| the least numerous in the Transvaal. In the Oran 

River Colony, no doubt, the racial difficulty will be rh 
easily solved, as the majority of the population yil] 
remaiu Dutch, for there is no great likelihood of an 
influx of non-Dutch settlers. But to balance this the 
Dutch population of the Orange River Colony will not 
be specially anti-British. At this moment it is far mots 
likely to be anti-Transvaaler, for the Free Staters ars 
beginning to realise that they were betrayed by their 
neighbours. And here we may note that the ques. 
tion of the Dutch in South Africa as a whole 
has been immensely simplified by the course of 
the war, for it has broken up the homogeneity of 
the Dutch Afrikanders. Competent observers declare 
that there are now four Dutch parties in South Africa— 
the pro-Boer Cape Dutch, the pro-British Cape Dutch 
the Free Staters, and the Transvaalers—and that for the 
time, at any rate, they all hate each other furiously, 
The pro-British Cape Dutch—and remember there are 
thousands of these, though we hear only of the disloyal, 
who are more picturesque—are hated by the pro-Boer 
Cape Dutch, and described as the slaves of the oppressor, 
Free Staters hate the Transvaalers because they say 
they betrayed them, and the Transvaalers hate the 
pro-Boer Cape Dutch because they say that they 
betrayed them and refused to rise at the critical 
moment. They are, in fact, with the change of a word, 
like the girls in Crabbe,—“ Each loathes the other, 
and herself is loathed.” No one who cares for the 
future welfare of South Africa will, of course, desire 
this state of things to last, or will do anything to 
encourage it, and doubtless it will ultimately die out. It 
is, however, a very important fact, and for the present 
militates strongly against any risk of a second rising. 
In truth, there is no danger of anything of the kind. 
The length and intensity of the war has been disagree- 
able, no doubt, but at any rate it has done one good 
thing. It has made the settlement really decisive. If 
we had had a series of brilliant successes at first, the 
Boers might have patched up a peace with the intention 
of springing at our throats at the next good opportunity. 
That possibility has now passed away, and people use 
the language of panic and exaggeration who talk of the 
need of a permanent garrison of fifty thousand men to hold 
down South Africa. After a very few years, five at the most, 
South Africa will be quite able to hold itself down, and 
will—except only because of the black terror—need 
troops no more than does Canada. At first, no doubt, a 
garrison may be required, but with the railways under 
proper control, with the forts and all the artillery in 
our hands, and with thirty thousand loyal Volunteers 
in the Transvaal and Natal always ready to turn out 
if required, we doubt if more than ten thousand 
mounted men, together with a good force of horse 
artillery, will be required. People talk as if the 
Transvaal will have to be held as Alsace-Lorraine 18 
held, or, at any rate, had for twenty years to be held,—i#., 
against the will of itsinhabitants. In reality the majority 
of the inhabitants will be absolutely determined to keep tt 
“within the Empire,” and will not only not need to be 
overawed by a garrison, but will themselves supply the 
force to keep the Boers from revolting. But the Boers 
will not want to revolt when once they understand what 
a free Government means. Free institutions, such as the 
Boers will ultimately enjoy, are the greatest of political 
anodynes, as the Boers would have found had they had 
sufficient wisdom and political morality to give the Out 








persed throughout a very wide area, and it will be a long 


landers their liberty. 
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DISSOLUTION AND CABINET RECONSTRUCTION. 


} been a great deal too much exaggeration 
er — recent talk about the period at which the 
Government should or should not dissolve Parliament. 
A Cabinet naturally enough dissolves Parliament at the 
time it believes most favourable to itself, for Ministers, if 
they are in earnest, think themselves better able to 
serve the country than their opponents, and so want to 
t anew lease of power. But Ministers know also that 
othing that the country hates so much as being 
taken advantage of in any attempt to get its favour. 
Thev know, that is, as we have several times urged 
in these columns, that to try to make electioneering 
capital out of a national success is always liable to be 
resented by the electors, and that, therefore, they must 
avoid using a victory on the field in order to get a new lease 
of power. But though it would be damaging to the Govern- 
ment to use the valour of our soldiers as an election cry, 
the Cabinet cannot, of course, be precluded from dis- 
solving at what is otherwise a reasonable moment merely 
because the war had come toanend. All that is demanded 
is that there should be no unworthy attempt to exploit 
victory for party and electoral purposes. In other words, 
provided they do not use Lord Roberts and his army as 
an item in the party programme, we do not see why the 
Government should not employ the liberty accorded to all 
Governments, and choose what they consider the most 
convenient moment for dissolution. 

What will be the best moment we shall not attempt to 
decide, but the arguments in favour of an early appeal to 
the constituents on the grounds of public convenience 
ought not to be ignored merely because there has been an 
outcry against a war Dissolutiou. Next spring is practi- 
cally the latest date at which a General Election could take 
place. Butit may fairly be argued that if a General Election 
is postponed till then there will be a great waste ot public 
time and energy. In the period between the meeting of 
Parliament next February and a Dissolution in the spring, 
nothing but formal business could be done, and after a 
Dissolution, say in April, no legislation would be possible, 
for the new Parliament could hardly get to work till the 
beginning of July. If, however, the work of the present 
Session were to be concluded, and then a Dissolution 
were to take place, say, at the beginning of August, 
no time would be wasted, and the new Parliament 
would be ready to take up at the beginning of next 
year the most important, nay, absolutely necessary, work 
of reconstituting the Army and of instituting a 
system of Imperial defence based on a clear and com- 
prehensive view of the needs of the Empire. That work 
is one which cannot be postponed, but also one which 
ought not to be undertaken by a stale Parliament. There 
is yet another reason, based on public policy, in favour of 
an early appeal to the electors. One of the chief duties 
of the Government during the coming autumn and 
the following spring will be the settlement of the 
two Boer States, and what is even more important and 
more difficult, the settlement of the rebellious districts in 
Cape Colony. Now it is absolutely essential that 
whatever is done then shall be known to be firmly 
fixed and determined, and not liable to be upset in a 
few months. But the Dutch Afrikanders are essentially 
politicians, and we may be sure that if the settlement is 
made before the General Election, both the Boers and the 
Afrikander Bond will engage in calculations as to the best 
way of tiding over their final submission till after the new 
Elections. Everywhere it will be preached and taught that 
the Dutch have only got to hold out, or to lie low, or to 
avoid a final decision for another nine months and till the 
next General Election, and then there will be a complete 

reaction and the return to power of a Cabinet as squeezable 
as that of Mr. Gladstone. If, that is, the Dutch leaders 
know that they are dealing with a Ministry which has 
just obtained its mandate, they will know that they must 
make a final choice. If they know that they are dealing 
with a Ministry which may be upset in a few months 
—and they will be told by their enthusiastic friends here 
that it is quite safe to be upset and that “ the great heart 
of the nation is in reality with the Boers”—how can 
they be expected to come to a final settlement? 
Naturally then, from their point of view, the Dutch 
party will try to spin things out till the General 
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Klection has decided with whom will rest the duty of 
giving the last word on the whole subject. If, then, the 
Government is careful to avoid dissolving in a spirit of 
electioneering and political advertising, and clearly checks 
any attempt to exploit the war for party purposes, we 
cannot see any reason for objecting if, on a view of the 
general situation, they should decide that the public 
interest would be best served by getting the General 
Election over before the final settlement is made in South 
Africa, and by allowing a new, and it is to be hoped 
vigorous, Parliament to take up the work of Army reform 
next January. 

That the Unionists will obtain a majority at the next 
General Election seems most probable. If there were a 
good alternative Cabinet possible, we do not doubt that 
this would not be the case, and that the Opposition 
would triumph, for the elector’s natural impulse is to feel 
that the present Cabinet is stale, and that it would bea 
great thing to have a change in the bowling. But 
unfortunately it is impossible to assert that there is an 
alternative Cabinet. No doubt a Cabinet composed of men 
like Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Fowler, Lord Kimberley, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and Lord Spencer would 
manage public affairs very well, but then, unfortu- 
nately, such a Cabinet as that would command no great 
following in the House of Commons. The Irish wing of 
the Home-rule party would not support it, nor would 
the Little Englanders, who certainly are half the Opposi- 
tion. Practically, an alternative Ministry, such as could 
be safely entrusted with the Imperial trusteeship, could 
not live, and therefore, however much the country would 
like to give the present Ministry a rest, the thing cannot 
be done. For the present, and till the Liberal party be- 
comes again a real party, and not an organised brawl 
between political Montagus and Capulets, there is 
nothing for it but to go on with a Unionist Cabinet. 
But if we cannot have government by another and a 
fresher team, we can obtain some of the advantages of a 
change by a thorough reconstruction of the Ministry. 
That such reconstruction is absolutely necessary if the 
Government is to do really good and sound work at home 
and abroad, we do not doubt. The chief tasks before the 
Government are :—(1) the settlement of South Africa, 
(2) the new modelling of the armed forces of the nation 
on a sound and adequate basis, (3) the reconstitution of 
our fiscal system after the strain of the war, (4) the regu- 
lation of our foreign relations so as to reassure the world 
and to prove the absurdity of the suggestion that we are 
either a pirate State, or entertain any foolish visions of 
a monopoly of Empire. These are great tasks, and if 
they are to be carried out successfully, they must be 
undertaken by a smaller, more homogeneous, and more 
vigorous body than the present Cabinet. The strength 
of a Cabinet is its weakest link, and therefore the older 
and less competent members of the Ministry must be 
got rid of and the Government left a corporate ‘entity 
with a strong grasp on all the great Departments of State, 
and not embarrassed by weak or unnecessary members. 
But the task of weeding out is one so difficult and so 
disagreeable that no Premier could be expected to under- 
take it light-heartedly or without good and sufficient 
excuse. A Dissolution will give that excuse. After the 
Dissolution the whole of the present Cabinet should 
resign, and the Sovereign should then place the recon- 
struction in the hands of her most trusted servant. 
That servant would naturally be Lord Salisbury. But 
if Lord Salisbury is wise he would not take back also 
the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, but would become 
what be has not been during the last few years,—a real 
Prime Minister, able, because he has no Department, to 
overlook the work of all his colleagues. We do not by 
any means say that no man can be Foreign Minister and 
Premier at the same time, but we do think that the 
combined posts should not be held by any man over 
seventy. If Lord Salisbury leaves the Foreign Office 
Mr. Balfour should without any question succeed him, for 
he has shown himself to possess the type of mind exactly 
fitted to give confidence in the conduct of international 
affairs. He is firm without being fussy, conciliatory 
without any dangerous excess of good nature. The Am- 
bassadors have already learnt to work with him and to 
know him, and the Foreign Office recognises in him a man 
who can be master and yet give due weight to official 
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opinion. Mr. Chamberlain has done such good work at 
the Colonial Office that it may seem strange to suggest 
a change of office for him, but in our opinion his splendid 
administrative gifts, his energy, and his fearlessness are 
imperatively called for at the War Office. He has the 
re(juisite energy, authority, and prestige, and also capacity 
for mastering details, to give us a good Army, and we 
doubt whether any other member of the Ministry has. The 
task of making the House of Commons and the nation 
submit to the disagreeable process of dismissing incom- 
petent men wholesale, and also of making large pecuniary 
sacrifices, is a difficult one, but Mr. Chamberlain could, 
we believe, accomplish it. While at the War Oflice we 
do not see why Mr. Chamberlain should not also lead the 
House of Commons,—assuming that the tenure of the 
Foreign Office was considered to be incompatible with 
the discharge of the duties of Leader. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach would naturally continue Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for no man has done better fiscal work than he. 
He saved us from a great financial disaster by rejecting 
all temptations to tread the flowery path of Protection 
in order to supply war funds, and the task of dealing 
with the rearrangement of our finances after the war, and 
the provision for the new expenditure on the Army, could 
not bein better hands. But we must not trespass further 
on the jealously guarded mystery of Cabinet-making. 
Indeed, we are not sure that we have not already said too 
much, and that the Tapers and Tadpoles of the party will 
not be furious at a newspaper daring to consider so sacred 
a matter as the reconstruction of the Cabinet. But be 
that as it may, we adhere to our main points, which are : 
(1) that there are so many sound reasons for t:iing the 
opinion of the electors this year that we s!.. not feel 
called upon to object if the Government tal. th. course, 
—provided always that they make no attetupt to beat the 
big drum or to use our victories for viectionesring 
purposes; (2) that a thorough reconsiruction of the 
Cabinet must follow the Dissolutivn. 

We have only one word to add. It must not be fora 
moment supposed from our hypothetical scheme for recon- 
struction that we consider Lord Salisbury to have proved a 
bad Foreign Secretary. We think just the reverse ; but 
we hold that he cannot ask his present colleagues to make 
great changes and sacrifices unless he is prepared to make 
them himself, and that nothing fundamental can be done 
unless Lord Salisbury first resigns and then reconstitutes. 
Besides, as Prime Minister he will have ample opportunity 
to overlook and control the larger workings of foreign 
affairs. Again, if Mr. Balfour conducts our foreign 
affairs under Lord Salisbury, the former will be able 
to secure a continuity of policy and to imbibe a great 
tradition. No reasonable man wishes to banish Lord 
Salisbury’s influence from foreign affairs, but as long as 
he retains the Premiership and Mr. Balfour is Foreign 
Secretary that influence is fully preserved. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GENERAL DE 
GALLIFFET. 

 aarotng may yet have to pay terribly for the Dreyfus 

case. The Nationalists, who represent all the evil 
elements in that affair, and who are striving with the help 
of the Roman Church in France for supreme power, have 
this week scored a very decided, though, as we hope and 
believe, not a final, success. Aided by fortune, which for 
the moment seems malignantly disposed towards France, 
they have struck the strongest prop from under the best 
Ministry which their country has recently enjoyed. 
Though General de Galliffet was viewed askance by a great 
body of the proletariat, who cannot forgive his terrible 
severity to the Communards, and has been boycotted by 
his own caste, who hold that he has gone over to the 
enewy, there was an awe of the man upon all classes of 
Frenchmen which made for order and peace. They felt 
that he was a strong man who had enlisted in the service 
of the Republic, and who would do his duty if it involved 
the sacrifice of his reputation as well as of his life. He 
was absolutely without fear or favour, broke comrades 
among whom he had passed his life as readily as 
subalterns, and as he said himself, would have demanded 
his own arrest if he had entertained the thought of a 
coup d’état. No one, in fact, suspected him of even wishing 
to be Prince or President, any more than they accused 
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him of seeking his own pecuniary advantage 
stood before the Generals and the mob ‘oeial a 
lington stood before the Chartists in 1848, calm 3 
inflexibly resolved, and they drew back as Fea D 
O’Connor did, beaten by character as well as WA 
force. The difference between them was that the En oH 
Duke was defending a Monarchy to which he wag Poe 
and a system which he approved, while the Fre in 
Marquis probably thought the Republic detestable “ 
the rule of “plain men” only a stopgap against anarchy 

= s vy. 
Still, he would have done his duty as fully as the Dak 
though probably more mercilessly, and ‘he has fallen 
That in the circumstances, and whatever the end ina 
great blow for the Republic. cary 

The incidents of his fall are mixed up with many sordid 
details, but the broad facts are sufficiently clear, 4 
German spy discovered or invented a story that Cer 
nuschi, the Austrian who unexpectedly gave damaging 
evidence against Dreyfus at Rennes, had been paid by 
the French Staff to invent his “facts,” which, it will be 
remembered, were denounced by the accused as utterly 
untrue, and sent his information to the French War Office 
An indiscreet employé of the spy department. ther 
opened a correspondence with the German, which was 
seen by a junior officer in the office, one Captain Fritgch 
and by him betrayed to the Nationalist leaders, to be 
used as a weapon in debate. The Nationalists at once 
declared that the Government was plotting against the 
Generals, and “intended to excite opinion against 
our beloved Army,” and though General de Galliffo; 
explained in the Senate that he had never heard of the 
affair, and had never seen the documents, they repeated 
their accusations in the Chamber. M. Waldeck-Rousseay 
in his reply, forgetting for a moment his usual hanghty 
forbearance, called Captain Fritsch “ a felon,” and Bedlam 
broke loose, the Nationalists shrieking out “Coward” and 
shaking their fists in the unmoved Premier’s face, The 
Ministerialists crowded round General de Galliffet beseech. 
ing him to speak, but the Minister of War, nearly 
prostrate as it turned out from heart disease, took up a 
pen, wrote a note, and abruptly quitted the Chamber, 
The rumour ran that he had resigned, the Nationalists 
relieved of their chief terror became insupportably violent, 
and after an inexplicable endurance of the scene for 
twenty minutes, M. Deschanel, who, it must be remem. 
bered, has his own ambitions, at last put an end to it by 
putting on his hat. Even when business was resumed 
the agitation continued, and though M. Bourgeois, most 
sensible of the many ex-Premiers, intervened with a 
placating speech, the Ministry carried their Order 
of the Day by a majority of only fifty-two in a full 
house, and then had to vote for two lines of fulsome 
compliment to the Army! In the evening (eneral de 
Galliffet, who had hardly kept himself from fainting in 
the Chamber, resigned his portfolio, and though M. 
Delcassé begged him to reconsider, persisted in his resolve, 
nominating, it is believed, General André as his successor. 
At all events, General André was appointed. 

We do not believe that General de Galliffet used his 
illness as an excuse, and regard him as a sick man hence- 
forth outside politics,—a terrible loss to France. General 
André may be a good man, and we must not forget that 
outside Paris the municipal elections went heavily in 
favour of the Republicans, but the new Minister of War 
has none of his predecessor’s prestige, and the Govern- 
ment is threatened with an attack in which it requires the 
aid of a soldier whom the populace believes in or dreads 
as well as the Army. The programme of the Nationalists 
is to revive the charge that the Ministry dislikes the Army, 
and is controlled by Jewish capitalists, and then to throw 
their followers into the street, trusting that the infuriated 
officers will refuse to give the order to fire. If that 
happens, they reckon there will be anarchy for some hours, 
and then France, which dreads anarchy before all things, 
will throw herself at the feet of some strong man,—for 
choice, General de Négrier. The plan is most astute, ant 
though we believe it will fail, it may produce most 
regrettable incidents and a European panic. It will fail, 
we think, if General André is a man of nerve, for three 
reasons. The Nationalists underrate the discipline of the 
French Army, its reluctance to act without the consent of 
its legal head, the Minister of War, the abhorrence felt 


by the officers at the idea of the barracks firing on each 
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other “as in Spain,” and the immense moral weight of 


the opinion of France at large, of which Paris is not this 
time the sounding-board. The country is with the Army, 
but is also with the Republic because it ensures 
soa while the Nationalists mean war. Secondly, the 
Nationalists are still without a leader who can compose their 
deep internal differences; and though last, not least, the 
disaffected cannot act at once, because Paris will not allow 
them to disappoint all her hopes of enormous profit from 
the decennial Exhibition. The new Minister of War will 
have time to show his mettle ; the Nationalists will have 
make some stupendous blunder, as they are 


ime to : : ag 
pst sure to do, their leaders being at once divided and 
incompetent ; and the Government will have time to make 


an appeal to the country at large, possibly through a 
General Election. France can hardly, as matters stand, 
be taken by surprise, and if not taken by surprise 
France, though vexed and astonished by her want of 
oreat men and great excitements, is, as we believe, 
on the whole friendly to the Republic. 





THE TROUBLES IN THE FAR EAST. 

HERE is trouble coming in the Far Hast, trouble from 
two quarters. It is possible, of course, that the 
“Boxer” movement may die away as so many Chinese in- 
surrectious die away, but it is quite as probable that the 
rising of the people against the foreigner which we have 
so long predicted as certain before China submitted 
to her fate has at last commenced. We have never 
doubted that the governing class of China, including the 
Manchu generals and the Empress-Dowager herself, 
detested the insolent intruders, and would take the first 
opportunity that offered of wreaking their vengeance on 
them for countless insults. How should it be otherwise ? 
The proudest of pagan Asiatics, with a rooted belief that 
they alone are civilised, the Chinese have been bullied, 
threatened, fined, and menaced with partition by men 
whom they regard as immeasurably their inferiors in all 
but the possession of brute force. They do not believe, 
any more than Europeans do, that the proper penalty for 
ariot is the cession of half a province, and regard the 
constant demand for punishment on Mandarins very 
much as we should regard a demand from Mr. Kruger 
for the dismissal of Sir Alfred Milner and the execution 
of Mr. Rhodes. Finding their Government absolutely 
impotent, or possibly suspecting it of complicity, they 
have fallen back on the regular national device, a 
secret society, and the secret society has commenced 
action in the regular national way by extirpating the 
offenders and all who sympathise with them. All 
scattered Europeans, missionaries, miners, or railway 
engineers, are murdered, native Christians, who are 
supposed fo favour the foreigners, are massacred 
wholesale, and any Chinese troops sent against them are 
attacked, or more probably corrupted. Directed, it seems 
plain, by some one with a clearer head than most Chinese 
agitators, they are making a spring at the seat of 
authority, and are advancing from Shantung straight upon 
Pekin. That they have friends there goes without saying, 
the great officials are either favourable or perplexed, and 
it is very doubtful if the vixenish Dowager-Empress is 
wholly opposed to designs which, if they succeeded, she 
would approve with her whole heart. She may know how 
to guard her throne with a “ Boxer” general in Pekin. 
She relies for her protection on the ulta-Tories of her 
Empire, who are of necessity anti-foreign, she is sick of 
receiving orders from the Embassies, she knows that her 
soldiers are also anti-foreign, and though she has probably 
the regular feeling of Monarchs towards all who endea- 
vour to force their hands, she certainly will not act 
against the “Boxers” with any heart. Her favourite is 
Li Hung Chang, who last vear declared that one foreigner 
was as bad as another, and that all were arranging parti- 
tion, and she herself not many weeks ago issued an 
Edict declaring that she had made no resolution to 
decline war, and enjoining the Governors of Pro- 
vinces to show more spirit in resenting foreign demands. 
So deeply do the Embassies distrust her that they have 
summoned guards for their residences from the ships, an 
affront which the Palace acutely feels, and are even pre- 
pared to lay aside their chronic spites and jealousies, and 
act, if necessary, in unison. Ships are being ordered to 











Tientsin, and reports are spread, probably to overawe the 
Court, that twenty thousand Russian troops now present 
in Port Arthur will be forwarded to Pekin. As the 
execution of that threat would be the death-warrant of 
the dynasty, it is improbable that it will be hastily carried 
out; but in any case the situation is most serious. If the 
Empress is really favourable to the “ Boxers,’ Europe 
may be face to face with an Imperial Government resolved 
on war; while if they are acting without collusion with 
her they may defeat or corrupt her troops, occupy Pekin, 
and set up a stronger Government pledged to an anti- 
foreign policy. It must not be forgotten that the Chinese 
Court, though semi-barbarian and fettered by its fear of 
keeping a regular army, is still a Court controlled by 
subtle statesmen, who may imagine that the two Powers 
they dread most, Russia and Great Britain, are disabled 
from action by foreign difticulties,—Great Britain by her 
war in South Africa, and Russia by her fear of a premature 
quarrel with the Japanese. 

This fear may prove well founded. Information from 
Japan is never quite accurate, the rulers of the Empire re- 
ligiously guarding State secrets, but all that arrives points 
to a conflict which at best can only be postponed. The 
Japanese are not prepared to be shut up in their islands, 
and know that if the Russians dominate Corea they will 
be shut up. On the other hand, the Russians are quite 
aware that unless they dominate Corea, Manchuria—which 
they are now piercing with railways, and are absolutely 
determined to acquire—will never be a safe possession, 
and never give them the position they seek in the North 
Pacific. The two ambitions clash, and as neither Power 
is certain that the other is the stronger that means war. 
The only question is the time, and it is by no means 
certain that the time will be very long. Russia would 
like to wait until her trans-Siberian line is complete, but 
that is the very reason why Japan will avoid waiting, and 
may regard a quarrel between Russia and China as her 
best opportunity. Her preparations are very nearly 
complete. Her new Fleet is ready, and her Army, which 
observers reckon at half a million of men, is as well 
prepared as it is likely to become. What the real worth 
of that Army is no European accurately knows. It is 
numerous, it is composed of brave men, and it is sure to 
be well supplied, but whether it has the energy and 
persistence necessary for a successful conflict with a 
European State is still uncertain. The result of the war 
with China is an unsafe guide, for China was hopelessly 
disorganised,aud her Army worm-eaten with corruption, 
while the Japanese had probably been preparing for years. 
The statesmen of Tokio may tind that there is some 
quality in Europeans with which their own men are 
unable to contend, and may learn too late the value of 
Marshal von Moltke’s saying that discipline can only be 
fully tested by defeat. Still, the Japanese themselves 
have no doubts; and it is by what a nation thinks of 
itself, and not by what observers think of it, that 
national policy is directed. If the Mikado’s advisers 
think they have a good prospect of defeating Russia, 
they will infallibly try to defeat her ; and as their enemy 
is daily gathering strength, the experiment will probably 
be tried very soon. 

What will be the effect of these occurrences upon the 
British position That will depend entirely upon our 
policy. If we resolve to make an agreement with Russia, 
we may be able both to control and guide the Empress- 
Dowager, and even, in case of extreme need, to protect the 
dynasty in its possession of Pekin. Between us we can 
present a front too strong for any “ Boxer” army or any 
force which the Empress-Dowager is likely to have 
at her disposal. If, on the other hand, we bicker 
and quarrel, as every Anglo-Chinese urges us to do, 
we shall neutralise each other’s energy, and the Chinese 
revolution must work itself out with unknown re- 
sults. As to the Russo-Japanese quarrel, that, we 
repeat once more, is no affair of ours. We cannot, by 
joining Japan, betray the cause of all white men without 
fatal effect upon the cohesion of Europe and upon 
American opinion, and we have no reason or excuse for 
joining Russia in such a war. Let the two Powers fight 
it out for themselves, and learn by the result to estimate 
their comparative strength. If we are forced into a war 
by a Chinese insurrection, accompanied by massacre, #o 
cannot help ourselves, and must accept the new burden ; 





















but we certainly would not plunge voluntarily into a new 
contest until our Army is reorganised, and these islands 
are more fully protected against any possible descent. 
The energy of our people is wonderful, but if they listen 
to all the counsels incessantly pressed on them by traders 
and men eager for concessions they will weary themselves 
at last. 





OUR UNUSED RIVER. 
HE “Silent Highway” has of late set up a second 
title to its name. It is silent, not only because the 
traffic on it makes no noise, but because there is no 
longer any traffic. We donot mean, of course, that the 
Thames as it flows through London has its surface 
unbroken by a single vessel. Those mysterious indus- 
tries which are associated with barges go on, so far as 
we know, much as they did. The traffic that has practi- 
cally come to an end is the passenger traffic above London 
bridge. Spasmodic efforts have been made, summer after 
sumwer, to carry on a service of steamers, but they have 
been a failure so far as the public is concerned, and, we 
believe, a failure so far as the proprietors are concerned. 
Never has the effort been so intermittent and so barren of 
results as in the present year. Now and again a steamer 
comes out of one distance and disappears into another, 
but the intervals are so uncertain, and the conditions of 
the passage so unknown, that the arrival of the boat is 
awaited by only a solitary passenger. If he has any 
delicacy of feeling he naturally shuns a voyage in which 
the certainty that he is being carried at « loss tu the 
company is borne in upon him with fresh force at every 
empty pier. 

And yet, when we call to mind the congestion of street 
traffic in London, the difficulty of moving in the principal 
thoroughfares at certain hours except at a footpace, 
the impossibility of throwing more in the way of car- 
riage upon the Underground Railway than it now has 
to bear—in fact, the whole problem, yearly becom- 
ing more insoluble, of how to reconcilé the con- 
flicting needs of London business and London pleasure 
in the matter of locomotion, it seems a pity that the river 
should no longer be regarded as an element in the ques- 
tion. Running right through London, with a dense 
population on both banks, it might, one would think, be 
a principal channel of London passenger traffic. In 
summer, at all events, it is a pleasant way of moving 
about, and many of the places on its banks are more 
easily approached by water than by land. If there 
were an adequate service there are few people who 
would not preter to make the journey, say from Chelsea 
to the Temple, by steamer rather than by omnibus or rail- 
way. Why is it, then, that the money invested in Thames 
steamboats has always been wasted ? We should be dis- 
posed to answer, ‘Because not enough has been spent.’ 
People will not change rail or omnibus for a steamer 
unless they can count upon being equally well served. 
Then the superior pleasantness of one mode of travelling 
over the other is given the weight that naturally belongs 
to it. The river steamers have been organised on a plan 
which prevents this consideration from ever coming 
into play. Nobody has travelled by them except those to 
whom it is of less importance to get to their journey’s 
end than to be in fresh air while they are on the way 
there. Ifthe Thames is to take its proper place among 
the arteries of London, it must have a service of 
steamers organise] on a scale large enough to do 
away with the cecessity of waiting for more than a 
minute or two at any point along its course, with 
piers at frequent intervals and placed so as to 
enable passengers to land at points which they could not 
otherwise reach without difficulty, with boats big enough 
to carry a large number of passengers, and with arrange- 
ments characterised by a careful consideration of thevarious 
wants of different sections of the public. To keep all 
these objects in view at once would require a large outlay 
of capital, and an outlay which at first, and possibly for 
some considerable time, would bringin no return. It is of 
little use to expect private capitalists to make the attempt 
on these lines. The reward is too distant to have any 
attractions for them. Itcan only be looked for from some 
public body which can afford to lie out of its money and to 
set public convenience before immediate profit. The only 





authority which combines with these qualification 
necessary local interest is the London County Con the 
In some of its experiments in locomotion the Council sa 
appeared as a rival of private enterprise. We are . 
prepared to say that this fact furnishes a wnat 
argument against such undertakings. Each cage sir 
stand on its own merits, and be judged by the resulta 4 
the public. But the argument in favour of an und : 
taking is very much stronger when it appropriates a field 
hitherto unoccupied, and so confers on the public a 
advantage it has not hitherto enjoyed. P 
_ The points which ought most to be considered 
in a river service which should be of real use to 
Londoners seem to be three. In the first Place 
attention must be paid to two classes of passengers, 
—short-distance travellers and long-distance travellers 
To meet their respective wants there must be a servica of 
express steamers and a service of stopping steamers, [ft 
is of no use to tell the man who wants to get from Chelsea 
to Blackfriars as quickly as possible that he must go ina 
steamer which makes its first stoppage at Battersea Park 
During certain hours of the day there might be little 
need for an express service, but it would be indispensable 
for passengers going eastwards in the morning or west. 
wards in the late afternoon. The next requisite is the 
provision of steamers large enough to carry many 
passengers and to divide them into two classes. The 
crowd would be attracted by low fares, while those who 
disliked a crush would gladly pay for a little more room, 
More important still would be the piers. At present they 
are few in number, and in some cases they are incon 
veniently placed. If a short-distance traffic is to be 
developed, these defects must be made good. A 
steamer which takes a passenger far beyond the point 
where he wishes to land cannot look for his regular 
patronage. While the express service would convey 
passengers who want to get into London quickly, the 
object of the stopping service should be to discover as 
many places as possible to which people want to be 
conveyed. This latter service should be in a great 
measure a cross-river service. There are still long 
reaches of the Thames unprovided with bridges, and here 
the course of the stopping steamers might conveniently be 
of a zigzag order. The only example of the kind as yet 
has been the passage across the river from Westminster 
Bridge to Lambeth Palace, but it might well be extended 
from Westminster Bridge to Waterloo Bridge, and thence 
on to the Temple pier. It is strange that the value ofa 
pier at the south end of Waterloo Bridge seems never to 
have occurred to the owners of river steamers. Yet the 
sight of the crowds that are discharged from Waterloo 
Station every morning might well have suggested that a 
large proportion of them would find it more convenient to 
cross the river in a steamer to the Temple or Blackfriars, 
than to go over the bridge and make their way there by 
land. Whether the stopping steamers should cross from 
point to point, or whether there should be a separate 
service for the right and left banks, connected by steam 
ferries here and there, would be one of the points which 
an able traffic manager would have to settle. Probably, 
too, it would be found advantageous to include in the 
service several of the piers below London Bridge. There 
are large business neighbourhoods on both sides of 
the river which can only be reached by water by changing 
steamers at London Bndge. There is no intrinsic differ- 
ence in the character of the services above and below 
bridge to make this delay necessary. If these various 
wants, actual or possible, were all consulted, we see no 
reason why the Thames should not be crowded with 
passenger steamers, with the result that the passenger 
traffic in the streets running parallel with it would 
be appreciably lessened. When we speak of steamers, We 
do not, of course, mean that steam is the only motive 
power that could be used. If it should be found practic- 
able to use electric launches instead of steamers, London 
would all be the better for the change. But the main 
thing to be kept in view is the creation of a river service of 
some kind which in extent, in simplicity, and in adapta- 
tion to various needs should be worthy of London and 
the Thames. We believe that in the hands of the County 
Council such a service might make the river useful to an 





extent which has never yet been realised. 
It is conceivable indeed, that the change might be 
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brace a portion even of the business traffic of 


em 
pic at all events as regards the warehouses on both 
of the river. Why should goods be carried along 


he streets in Waggons when they might equally well be 
: toad along the river in barges? Why should not the 
— be utilised for the carriage of goods as well as the 
pi for the carriage of passengers Pp There may be good 
round for pronouncing this impossible. All we contend 
_ that hitherto no one has so much as thought whether it 
7 possible or not. The omission is due perhaps to the 
game contempt for slow traffic which has led to the partial 
jisuse of our canals. But with the difficulties of getting 
about London in front of us we cannot afford to allow any 
remedy for the present congestion to go unconsidered. 








THE PERSONATION OF PRINCES. 
NE of the special correspondents in Pekin told the world a 
few days ago what to us at least was new, that the 
Emperors of China are relieved of some of their burden of re- 
presentation by doubles trained to perform the part. Servants 
of the Palace, carefully picked, and possibly, it may be, related 
inan illegitimate way to the dynasty, are carefully told what 
to do, and on ceremonial occasions represent the Emperor. It 
bas often been rumoured that a device of the same kind is 
used to protect the Sultan, and a tale of a similar sort is 
going the round of the Press about the German Emperor. 
His Majesty, it is said, wishes greatly to see the Paris Exhi- 
bition, and will see it; but as the risk is considerable he will 
be accompanied by detectives carefully got up to imitate him, 
who, when it is considered necessary, will deceive the crowd. 
We have not, of course, any means whatever of verifying 
either story, and all three may be pure inventions, but none of 
them is impossible or even improbable. Emperors of China 
must be bored to death by ceremonials and eager to shift 
them off on underlings, the Sultan has a horror of appearing 
in public, while William II. would, if we understand his 
character, like to do his Paris unseen and unsuspected. 
There is atrace of Haroun-al-Raschid about him. An accu- 
rate imitation of an individual so far as mere appearance is 
concerned is not very difficult, indeed in all European 
countries there are actors who make incomes by doing it, 
andin China, where the Emperor when seen in public is an 
impassive idol, it must be particularly easy. The heaviest 
objection we know of is that it must be rather a dangerous 
trick, asa man who could thoroughly imitate his Sovereign 
might be tempted, if a man of ability, to use his 
powers for treasonable purposes. Indeed, we rather wonder 
the frand has never been attempted, as the prize to be attained 
would be so very great. No man, perhaps, could attempt it 
alone, but nobles or generals or priests who meant rebellion 
might use an instrument of the kind with, for a moment at 
all events, most startling results. Indeed, the idea has 
repeatedly occurred to plotters, though they have never that 
we can recall had the audacity to imitate an actually reigning 
Sovereign. Our own Yorkists set up a whole line of impostors, 
one of whom, known to us as Perkin Warbeck, pretended to 
beasonof Edward IV., and must have taken in some very 
great nobles. They were, no doubt, very willing to be taken 
in,as they wanted to continue the great tournament of 
aristocrats which we call the “ Wars of the Roses,” but it is 
dificult to believe that they were all parties to the fraud. The 
case of the false Dimitri, the most successful impostor 
who ever lived, is well known in history. Dimitri, a son of 
Ivan the Terrible, had been murdered by a Pretender who 
seized the throne, when in 1605 it occurred to some Polish 
priests that if this son could be personated he might be used 
asa most convenient tool. They trained a young monk for 
the part, which he performed so well that he was accepted by 
the Russian people as the veritable heir of Rurik, and mount- 
ing the throne as Czar he reigned for many months, 
married a Polish Princess, and but for his obvious devo- 
tion to the Polish and Catholic as opposed to the Russian 
and Orthodox cause, might have died a reigning Czar. 
As it was, though no doubt suspected, he was murdered 
rather for his policy than for his imposture. It is 
possible that a very daring attempt of the same kind was 
made in the reign of Louis XIV. At least, as we showed in 
1873, by far the most reasonable explanation of the Man in 
the Iron Mask is that be was a person exactly like Louis 





whom a group of Huguenot nobles intended to substitute fu 
the King. Louis was bound by the traitor who informed him 
not to bring on his soul the stain ot bloodguiltiness; but a 
he knew that every one who saw the prisoner would instanily 
recognise the likeness, and as he dreaded a repetition of the 
attempt, the most jealous precautions were taken against his 
being seen even by the common soldiers, who all knew the 
King’s face upon the coins. A trick of the kind, it will Le 
remembered, took in Cardinal Richelieu, who, though a 
Rohan and a courtier, paid the Countess de Lamothe great 
sums under the firm belief that she was Marie Antoinette. 
There is, however, no case in history of a Sovereign while 
reigning being thus counterfeited. 


Considering the immensity of the stake that might be played 
for, especially in Asia, and the certainty that almost any man 
can be imitated by a particular variety of actor, and the 
frequency of successful imposture of the kind in private life, 
we cannot but wonder that of recent years the attempt has 
never been made—except in Mr. Hope’s kingdom of Ruritania 
—and cast about for a sufficient reason. The fact that a 
Sovereign is so prominent a person is not quite adequate 
as an explanation. Kings are not really well known except 
to a few, and one can conceive of those few being very willing 
to be silent. During the last months of the reign of the last 
King of Bavaria, even his Ministers would not have been 
sorry if they could have produced a person in whom 
Bavarians would believe, and who would leave themselves some 
reasonable security for their lives and fortunes. We can 
conceive of a bigoted party in China, tormented with a 
reforming Emperor, who would lend themselves very readily 
to such a plot, and keep it up for years; nor if the Sultan 
suddenly began threatening his immediate entourage would 
the scheme be wholly outside credence. It might be safer 
than suiciding him. The grand obstacle, we fancy, would 
be to find an instrument competent to the part. Fifty actors 
would believe that they could personate a King’s appearance, 
where not one would be sure that he could act as a King for 
months, or perhaps years. He would distrust his own 
adequacy, his own range of knowledge, especially of regal 
etiquettes, his own power of playing the King when not upon 
the public stage. He would expect to fail, and dread the 
revolt which would instantly follow detection. At least he 
would think it would follow, though it might not if he were 
popular, and that is the same thing. Few men have thought 
out their own behaviour as Kings, and the few who have, who, 
like Sir James Mackintosh, have day-dreamed continuously 
in Royal robes—he always thought of himself, we have read, 
when idle as Emperor of Constantinople, and pursued in 
imagination a continuous career—would not be the kind 
of men who lend themselves to fraud. If not too bold'a 
game it would be too big a game to be played by a man 
who, under the conditions, must be essentially histrionic, 
and who would have not only to play the part, say, 
of the late Crown Prince of Austria, miraculously 
preserved from a traitorous plot, but to be a Hapsburg for 
years on years, The attempt will never be made, it is a mere 
dream of the fancy, but one would like to know if it were 
made what its mental effect on the plotter would gradually 
be. Would he be, as the pseudo-Dimitri was, only a feeble 
instrument in the hands of those who devised the scheme, or 
would he by degrees become a King, break loose from those 
who bound him—probably, if the scene were Asia, with 
disastrous consequences to them—and start upon a career of 
his own? The courtier who acts the Son of Heaven in China, 
if there is really such a person, must be sorely tempted some- 
times to sweep off a few heads, and reign in reality, if only fora 
few days. He would be found out pretty speedily we suppose, 
though until the soldiers were convinced the detectives would 
not be pleasantly situated, but he might during his term make 
life in Pekin somewhat exciting. We Westerns think of an 
Emperor of China as a sort of glorified doll, but Kien Lung, 
who conquered Nepal and died in 1795, was as much a 
Sovereign as any Amurath of them all, and would not have 
minded the Tsung-li-Yamen much more than Abd-ul-Hamid 
minds his divan. Imagine a determined reformer wielding 
the sceptre of China, and imagined by all Chinese outside the 
Palace to be the true representative on earth of the heavenly 
powers. There would be fewer Chinese in China when he 
‘ascended to higher regions.” 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE LIBERAL SPIRIT. 

HE two last volumes of the excellent English translation 

of Gregorovius’s great work on “ Rome in the Middle 
Ages” (George Bell and Sons), just published, are not the least 
suggestive of that monumental work. We arrive in these 
volumes at the definite construction of the Papacy as a secu- 
lar, worldly power; in short, at the tradition which survived 
until the overthrow of the temporal power in 1870, and which 
the Pope, against the views of some of the wisest Catholics, is 
still engaged in dangling before the eyes of the faithful. The 
Papacy has passed through many phases. When the ancient 
Roman authority was everywhere falling in ruins it could 
fairly be claimed for the Papacy (notably under Gregory the 
Great) that, as representing the only moral and social power 
remaining in Europe, it was natural and right that men 
should crowd under its shelter from the anarchy which had 
overtaken the Western world. So, too, the stately edifice of 
the Papacy under Innocent ITT. has a profound moral claim 
as against the rapacity and harbarity of the secular Govern- 
ments of Western Europe. Selfish as were frequently their 
objects, we confess toa sympathy with some of the Pontiffs 
who were defending Italy against foreign encroachments. 
But after the return of the Popes from Avignon, the 
character of the Papacy changes, and the change consists 





ling Italian thought. Venice would have endlaied ao 
tyranny had not her ambition been curbed and her pow : 
largely exhausted. Spain, after the conquest of Guam 
soon became an aggressive and dangerous autocracy. There 
seemed to be a plague of absolutism in Western Europe 
leading up to the Counter-Reformation and the senshi 
the seventeenth century. Now, it is a striking fact, dwelt on 
justly by Gregorovius, that while this absolutism, alike jn the 
Papacy and in secular sovereignties, was rearing its sinister 
form, Christianity was at its very lowest ebb in all the long 
centuries of European history. Theological controversies, it 
is true, were going on, but in the supreme region of Christian 
ethics there never was so base a time as when the Reyos 
Catolicos had overthrown their Moorish enemies, when the 
French Monarchy had crystallised, when the Tudors were 
trampling on the older free ideas of England, and when the 
Borgias were polluting the chair of St. Peter. The zenith 
of absolute Monarchy was synchronous with ihe nadir of 
Christianity. 

Surely this is no accident. Whatever men may say of the inner 
doctrines of Christianity, whatever theories they may entertain 
as to its development, they cannot help agreeing that it wit. 
nesses, a8 no other form of religion has witnessed, to the 
brotherhood and freedom of mankind,—not the merely 
formal freedom and brotherhood of a political proclamation, 


essentially in this, that the Papacy becomes avowedly a /| but the substantial freedom and brotherhood of the common 


secular and worldly institution, vying with the very worst 
Governments in its methods, spirit, and objects. The proof 
of this is to be found in these two significant volumes of 
Gregorovius. 

Two factors come into existence after the Pontificate of 
Martin V. In the first place there is the hardening of the 
centralised despotism at Rome. The Popes spend their 
energy in forming alliances which shall strengthen their own 
power, culminating in the alliance of Alexander VI. with 
France; and they increase their hold over Italy by their 
shameless nepotism, the worst examples of which are found 
in the policy of Sixtus IV. The reign of Alexander VI. 
(which must always be a stumbling-block to Catholics 
who believe that the choice of the Pope is dictated by 
the Holy Spirit) is remarkable for the fact that the 
Papacy so grasps at local secular sovereignties that it 
includes the States of Latium within its grip, and that 
while the moral and social condition of Rome itself was 
the scandal of the world. Matrimonial unions, diplomatic 
contracts, use of armed force, occupied whatever of the time 
of the Pope that was not given to sybaritic luxury. The 
second factor was more respectable, but it was not less a 
powerful agency in changing, and to some degree stereo- 
typing, the new aspect of the Papacy. Under that very 
remarkable man, Nicholas V., a Florentine by birth anda 
scholar by instinct, the Vatican became the centre of learn- 
ing as contrasted with piety or ecclesiastical lore. If we can 
think of the late Mr. Pater transformed into an ecclesiastic 
and installed in a great palace and acknowledged as the head 
of a vast, world-wide Communion, we shall understand the 
position of Nicholas V. No scandal attaches to his name, he 
was a great, and in some respects a worthy, Pope, but he was 
merely an elegant scholar interested in profane literature 
rather than in the Christian Gospel. In his days the Vatican 
was transformed into a literary workshop, where Greek and 
Italian copyists and translators were engaged in poring over 
ancient manuscripts brought from Constantinople and 
Alexandria. That learning which Paul counted as dross 
had conquered the simple religion of the Nazarene. 

At the same time that the Papacy had thus become a 
worldly, centralised, semi-pagan, and dangerous power pre- 
siding over a city sunk in depravity (the testimony of the man 
who saw the body of the Pope's illegitimate son floating in 
the Tiber is significant,—he did not specially remark it because 





he saw hundreds of such bodies), the secular Powers of 


| children of one Supreme Father. Take away that Christian 


factor, and what remains of the idea of human brotherhood? 
Science, which coldly declares the survival of the fittest in g 
world-struggle, knows nothing of it; classical culture, to 
which Nicholas V. and the Humanists turned, was developed 
in a society based on slavery. There has been no permanent 
and substantial advance in political freedom save where the 
divine spirit engendered by the Christian Gospel has awakened 
and inspired the souls of men. Wedonot say that the inspiration 
hasalways been conscious; for weare inclined to think that some 
of the intellectual precursors of the French Revolution were 
unconsciously influenced by Christianity. But in so far as 
the idea of brotherhood was based on a priori theorising it was 
barren. The intellectual idea needed to be fused into glowing 
heat through a sincere faith in the divine love and care for 
men. That great faith, the sheet-anchor in spite of all her 
sins and sorrows of the Medieval Church, had passed away in 
the days of the splendid, pompous Renaissance Papacy, and 
had been replaced by the superficial, essentially atheistic show 
of a veneered, revived pagan cult, with its classical myths 
gracefully interpreted by the hired artists of the Vatican. To 
match this neo-paganism a new political theory had heen con- 
structed, wherein the old, homely liberties of the Northem 
peoples had been supplanted by a revival of ancient tyrannies. 
Faith had for a time all but fled the world; make-believe and 
paste-board had taken its place, and a sordid and gilded 
despotism was attracting the fancy of Western Europe. The 
decline of faith meant the revival of despotism, es it always 
will. ‘“ Where the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” It 
was not till Puritanism arose in England that the spirit of 
freedom again had its full rights, and that the pagan spirit 
of tyranny fostered in Renaissance Rome received a check. 
The best of the Puritan statesmen of the Commonwealth were 
as sincere and single-minded in their Christianity as in their 
love of freedom. And they reconciled thus, not things alien 
and apart, but things essentially made one by the will of God. 





GARDEN ARCHITECTURE. 

HE English country house at the Paris Exhibition isa 
reproduction of an old manor house at Bradford-on- 
Avon. It belongs to what is fortunately a very large class of 
houses of a particular kind and style scattered all over 
England, raised at the time when riches first accumulated in 
the late Tudor period, when it was said that “all England was 
like a stonemason’s yard.” Some genius of the day contrived 


Western Europe had developed strong Monarchies of the | to assimilate with the existing style of crenellated houses 
absolute type. France under Louis XI. had developed some | much of the decoration and proportion of the Palladian 


of the worst qualities of the age of Louis XIV. and Louis XV_; | 


style, the intellectual side of which Arthur Clough pro- 


the Monarchy was hardening into an oppressive and un- | tested was “too rational far, too earthly” for Christian 
scrupulous institution, dominated by Machiavellian ideas. | churches, and was, and is, too coldly exact for English taste 
A similar transformation was taking place in England, | to tolerate for houses in the form it took in Italy, but whieb, 
which in the end was only saved from despotism by the politi- | after it had suffered a sea change in crossing the Channel, 
cal ideals of the Puritans. Machiavellianism was control- | and incorporated with the gables and oriels of the earlier Tudor 
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soak its place with truth and conformity in the setting of | arched hedge, the arches to be upon pillars of carpenter’s 


times, 

our English 
yecently appe 
of Hengrave 


aredatleasta hundred such houses, from the calibre 
Hall, or Hatfield, or Blickling, to the smaller 
country houses like that reproduced in the Paris Exhibition, 
each and every one of which would realise the ideal of a country 
house as it dimly takes shape in the mind of the average 
educated Englishman. But in nearly every case the charm 
ond attraction is not in the house alone. At least as much, and 
possibly more, is due to the gardens, and the garden architec- 
tare, understood in the widest sense, which surrounds these 
creations of the late Tudor-Romanesque, which were 
magrified, though not improved, later, when the attempt 
- made, and became fashionable, to transport the Italian 
palace unmodified into English landscape. ‘“ Men come to 
iuild stately sooner than to garden finely ;” and the English 
house at Paris can never give to the world the full notion of 
ghat the English country home is like, when the garden, 
formal or natural, or both combined, is absent. 


At the present moment the laying out of gardens and their 
embellishment by garden architecture is one of the practical 
interests of the pleasant side of life. More country houses 
are being built, and more money and thought expended on 
them, than at any time since the early Stuarts. Know- 
jedge and taste preside over the making of the new houses 
and the new gardens in a greater degree than at any time 
during the reign. Flower gardening was never so successful or 
soeagerly enjoyed. The growth of flowers is not permanent, and 
consequently less costly than the other and structural adorn- 
ment of gardens. Itis possible to change the whole character 
of a flower garden in a few years, and at no great expense. 
Garden architecture is both permanent and costly, and if mis- 
takes are made the experiment is matter of lasting regret; 
yet there isa great and growing inclination to indulge this 
form of fancy, and architects and owners alike are constantly 
drawing on the ancient and existing models of this art for 
hints, suggestions, and examples of what they can reproduce. 
Much of the beauty of the new English homes, which in a 
hundred years will be old English homes, depends on whether 
they are successful or not in this revival. It must not be 
slavish or merely imitative. 
country homes of the stately kind by “cribbing” wholesale 
ideas and details from vast palaces like Versailles than was 
done to our churches by carpenter’s Gothic. 


But terraces, of gravel or stone or green turf, or passing from 
one to the other in natural order from the house to the lawns, 
and with the terraces, the balustrades or walls that support 
them and border them, and the graceful steps from terrace to 
terrace, and the combinations of walls and steps with fences of 
yew and holly, the light material of garden architecture, are 
made well or ill, to be graceful or heavy, elegant or vulgar, as 
the architect has studied or neglected the models in the ancient 
gardens of England, or applied the principles of true propor- 
tion, “Embellishments,” the imported objects of metal and 
stone brought into gardens and set up, or as part of a scheme 
of ommament, are matters over which taste differs. Of the 
standard ornaments, the old gardens, stately and other- 
wise, offer a great variety of examples which we may choose 
or avoid in the new “ordering of gardens.” Some are as 
much an integral part of garden architecture as vases or 
sculpture are of the parapets and pediments of certain orders 
vt building. Others are part of the structure itself. Such 
are the gates and the gate-posts at the entrances in the walls 
of the garden or the balustrades of terraces. Some, again, are 
‘ppropriate and peculiar to gardens, as pillar sun-dials, 
while some, like vases and statues, are ornaments with no 
natural affinity to gardens, except such as private taste or 
association invests them with. Of gates, of wrought iron or 
vronze, there cannot be too many. They are and have been 
«mong the best features of our garden accessories. There 
we hundreds of these exquisite pieces of native ironwork in 


the old gardens. At this moment the demand for them for | 


the new houses is met from abroad. The owners of 
Prench demesnes and chateaux, even the houses of Italy 
aud Spain, and German castles, are selling them for 
‘tport to England. ‘The posts of the gates, the railings 
and wings, all these are the object of care and thought to the 
good garden architect. Lord Bacon would have had no walls 
of stone or brick. His fancy was for a green waill,—‘ an 


More harm was done to our | 


scenery. In the pages of Country Life there have | work.” It would be difficult to work on Bacon's plan. No 


one can tell what his hedge grew upon,—unless it was to be 
planted in earth laid upon the arches. Nor would any one 
want his glass balls and wooden birdcages let into the fence. 
Perhaps the builders of his day thought he was less successful 
as a garden architect than in the perfect thinking out of his 
wilderness, or “heath,” which was to be part of his garden. 
Walls, as they were and are built in gardens of the 
dignified order, are the most important factor in the whole. 


| They should be solid and lofty, and have a bevelled coping, 


and end in pillars, with balls or a device upon the top. Most 
of the walls should be covered with well-trained flowering 
trees, the older the better; they are the tapestry of garden 
walls, and should match them. Niches in walls and sum- 
mer-houses of stone are useless. They hold dirt, and serve 
no purpose. In hot Italy the stone grottoes gave grateful 
coolness. Here they are mouldy and rheumatic. We never 
saw a garden “temple” which was used. The pavilion which 
William of Orange built at Hampton Court overlooking the 
river was used. But it had a kitchen, and was to all purpose 
a house. 

Of two embellishments common to old gardens and good, 
one is of the essence of the garden; and the second almost as 
true to the spirit of the place, if architecture plays any 
part in the design. The first is the sun-dial on its pillar, and 
the second the fountain. Paved stone paths, set flat among 
grass, are a third, though minor, accessory never out of place. 
The dial is the link between the garden and sun; and the 
fountain the visible emblem of earth’s refreshment, and the 
token that the third element is there as well as earth 
and air. Bacon was quite sane and practical in his views on 
fountains. He wished them, above all, to spout or hold water, 
and not to be an excuse for a load of carved stone, and always 
to be clean, “ without any fish, or slime, or mud.” But he 
would have seulpture there, and even gilding. Our modern 
sculptors might turn to the designing of fountains in their 
lighter moments more often than they do. They aresuited to 
gardens of every size, and even to the little paved court or 
path before a summer “ cottage” as rich men now build them. 
There is always coolness and refreshment in the spraying 
drops. Are statues in gardens to be included in the modern 
revival? In the “princely gardens” probably; in the home 
gardens perhaps. Sentiment and time have invested the 
statues, originally so strange to our gardens and climate, with 
the sense of fitness and association. The marble, or cold 
stone, or figures in bronze and lead, of Diana or Apollo, or 
Faunus or the Nymphs, have gathered our affection as they 
have gathered moss and lichens and the stains of the weather. 
“Statues and such things are added for state and magnificence, 
but are nothing to the true pleasure of a garden,” said Bacon. 
To many minds they are even incongruous, because nude figures 
are impossible in reality in such a place and under such skies. 
If there are statues at all they would prefer them to he 
those of animals, like the dog of Alcibiades or the Erymanthian 
boar, seen in the old Botanic Gardens at Oxford, or eagles 
and winged horses,—* a stately arms.” But there are minds 
in which fancy and imagination find a pleasant stimulus 
in the sight of the figures made in ancient Greece, and thence 
transported to old Italy, standing in the green vistas of 
English gardens, and backed by the ilex and the pines which 
our ancestors brought from the lands where the statues were 
indigenous. They may have done so from pride or princeli- 
ness; but it is not impossible that they, too, wished to create 
a visible image of “ the intelligible forms of ancient poets, the 
fair realities of old religion,” in a land where Nature was 
beautiful indeed, but in which human ideals of natural beauty 
and goodness in God’s best handiwork, the human form, had 








never yet found adequate expression. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LESSON OF AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—When a nation has to face a new problem it is natural 

tolook about for a parallel, and in the successes or failures of 

others there is the material of politicai wisdom. And the 

more modern such a parallel is the more useful it becomes for 
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guidance. The one engrossing problem which Britain has to 
meet in the near future is the reorganisation of South Africa, 
and the proper treatment of the rebels in Cape Colony, and 
among the many cognate instances in history the re- 
construction of the United States after the Civil War 
is at once the most modern and the most helpful. 
On several points they had to face the same problem as 
ourselves. A certain part of the nation were in the posi- 
tion of conquered rebels. They had seceded, and had been 
brought back by force, and while they could not be denied the 
rights of citizens, such rights must be curtailed, at least for a 
time, on both penal and prudential grounds. I need not 
concern myself with the grave constitutional difficulties 
in effecting such a curtailment, which divided Northern 
statesmen for several years; nor need I express any 
opinion on the morality of many of the transactions. But 
I can ask what steps were taken in this attempt at re- 
construction, and judge of their merits by their results. 
There was no serious difference of opinion in the Northern 
camp as to the ends to be attained. The South must be punished 
and secured, but such punishment must not be so severe as to 
engender permanent ill-feeling, and the security must leave 
room for the resumption of citizen rights. The Presidential 
plan, which Lincoln foreshadowed and President Johnson 
attempted to carry out, was to treat the South in exactly the 
same way as the loyal North, to give it complete control of its 
own affairs, and permit it to retain its old representatives 
in Congress. The fear which should temper mercy was 
apparently to be found in the punishment of the conspicuous 
leaders. But this policy was attacked, not on its merits, but 
on the question of undue power given to the Executive, by the 
Constitutional party, who insisted with Howard that some 
kind of tutelage, for five or ten or twenty years as it might be, 
was necessary before the South could be trusted with full political 
power. Disfranchisement of certain classes for a time and 
some form of military occupation were necessary, unless the 
cause of the negroes was to be lost, and the North were to lose 
“by the ballot what they had won by arms.” This Congressional 
policy was advocated at first partly on formal constitutional 
grounds, and partly from motives of revenge, and the 
attitude of a man like Thaddeus Stevens was far enough 
from statesmanship. But the view, as finally adopted and 
carried out by Grant, proved the best in the circumstances. 
It is difficult to see what other modus operandi could have 
been found. The war had been undertaken to establish two 
principles——compulsory union and the abolition of slavery. 
It was the policy, not of the whole North, but of a party in 
the North,—the Republicans; and if the status before the 
war had been restored and the old system of representation 
allowed, the South might well have joined hands with the left 
wing of the Democrats and defeated the ends of the triumphant 
party. Ihave no criticism to offer on the general scheme, but 
only on its later elaboration. Let us see how it worked out. 
The actual constitutional changes which the war produced 
were the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, 
which abolished servitude, enfranchised the negroes, and at 
the same time made stringent provision against those who had 
actually been engaged in the rebellion holding office in the 
United States, unless Congress removed such disabilities by a 
vote of two-thirds of each House. The change took time; for 
example, the Fifteenth Amendment was not ratified till 1870 
under the Presidency of Grant. But meantime the affairs 
of the South had to be administered, and in March, 1867, 
Congress passed an Act dividing the South into five military 
districts, where military rule was to be supreme. Military 
Tribunals superseded the civil Courts, and all civil authorities 
and State Governments were declared provisional and subject 
to the paramount authority of the United States. It was a 
despotism, to be sure, but a provisional and necessary one ; the 
constitutional mechanism of the States was for the most part 
retained, and a way was left open for a gradual return to their old 
status. Nevertheless the system worked as badly as possible. 
The more respectable part of each community was disfranchised, 
and, since government must be carried on, political adventurers 
from the North appeared, who, with the aid of Northern 
bayonets and the residuum of the populace, inaugurated a hey- 
day of corruption. The reign of the Carpet-baggers began, as 
must always happen when the farce of constitutional govern. 
ment is kept up, and at the same time the larger part of a 


Etate is disfranchised. ‘“ A grotesque parody of government, 





a hideous orgie of anarchy, violence, unres WP en, 
undisguised, ostentatious, insulting ete — rs 
verdict of an impartial historian. A new type of ae 
machinery arose called the Returning Boards, The Fs tical 
of a State would appoint a Commission, which filed in 
vacancies by co-optation, and rejected the votes of any ta 
it pleased on the vague ground of intimidation, Such 1 
Board had any election in its own hands, and it is easy tows 
how it became a formidable engine of uineeeeten gee 
The lesson for us is clear. The necessity of punidhisent 
undoubted, but all schemes of elaborate confiscation ne 
exaction of indemnities are apt to recoil upon the innocent in 
the shape of a lost trade and an impoverished country. It jg 
clear, too, that the lesson only applies to one-half of ourtask— 
our treatment of rebels, and not our pacification of e€Demieg 
The rebellion has been against the British Constitution, and 
the punishment should be a curtailment of political riohts 
But if America’s experience counts for anything, it should 
teach us to avoid two dangers, or rather one danger with g 
double face. If we disfranchise let us disfranchise by district 
and not by class. Let us select certain districts which have 
been notoriously disloyal, and let us deprive them of their 
share in South African government for some limited number 
of years. There will be some minor injustice, but no punish. 
ment in this fallible world includes only the guilty. Meanwhile 
the government of such districts would be provided for by Im. 
perial officers, military or civilian, who when their work was done 
would go. Such government would be vigorous and impartial, 
and by its very remoteness from the common constitutional 
forms would reveal its temporary and penal character, Nor 
would it kill capacity for self-government, as a nervous constity. 
tionalist might argue, for if history teaches one lesson it js 
that capacity for constitutional government is not only hard 
to kill, but is all the stronger for a short eclipse. Above all, 
such a government would be above suspicion of corruption, 
which is the most fatal flaw in a scheme of punishment. Let 
our disfranchisement, then, be by districts, for a limitéd period 
of time, and, within such limits of time and place, absolute; 
let it be clearly a temporary expedient, introduced from the out: 
side, and with no pretence to constitutional character. Other. 
wise, if a class only be disfranchised, and a farce of popular 
government be kept up under a military xgis, there is the 
strongest likelihood of corruption, and a permanent legacy of 
race-bitterness. To parody a liberal government is far 
more dangerous than to abrogate it for a time, and sucha 
method would be a travesty, as dangerous as the Carpet. 
baggers and the Returning Bourds. The lesson from the 
United States, as we have seen, does not apply to the whole 
of our problem, but it suggests by very disastrous examples 
some methods to be avoided in the reconstruction of rebellious 
districts. Such treason is assumed to be of the negative and 
subordinate kind, for in the case of ringleaders and those 
whose disloyalty is clearly isolated we should have recourse to 
the ordinary Courts of Law. The general policy which the 
time’ demands is nowhere better set forth than in some words 
of Andrew Johnson, which, unfortunately, neither the Presi- 
dent himself nor his opponents cared to adhere to :—* Those,” 
he said, “who through the dark and weary night of the Rebellion 
have maintained their allegiance will be honoured. The erring 
and misguided will be weleomed on their return. And while it 
may be necessary in vindicating the violated majesty of the 
law, and in reasserting its Imperial sway, to punish intelligent 
and conscious treason in high places, no merely retaliatory or 
vindictive policy will be adopted. To those especially who in 
a private, unofficial capacity have assumed an attitude of 
hostility to the Government, a full and complete amnesty for 
all past acts is offered upon the one condition of their again 
yielding themselves peaceful citizens to the just supremacy of 
the laws.” This last sentence must, however, be qualified 
with a reservation—that such an amnesty should in certain 
places and for a certain time exclude political rights —I ma 


Sir, &e., 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES.—A DOUBT AS 
TO THE JAMESON RAID. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr.—I hail with joy Lord Salisbury’s words at the dinner of 
the City Conservative Club on the subject of the responsi 
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ut of the present war: “Perhaps I am not 
wrong iD saying that the first responsibility is that we must 
otect those native races which have been seriously affected 
P 7 aling with the populations of the two Republics, and the 
” agements made with them in past times,” and with no less 
= ‘n the same paper which contained the report of the 
Premier's speech, that of Sir George White, testifying to the 
neroic faithfulness displayed by the natives of India at Lady- 
smith. Our best safeguard against any future trouble with 
the Boers in the Transvaal lies not with Outlanders intent 
only on their money-making, but with the coloured races, 
Give them the right to marry, the right to own land, raise 
them by education (the teaching of English being made every- 
where obligatory), enable them to acquire their fair share of 
power by means of a taxation and education franchise, discipline 
them as an armed police,* and we need never be afraid of the 
Boers attempting to recover their supremacy. If these choose 
to trek into Portuguese or German territory, let them go, so 
Jong as there is no armed invasion, which, as a friendly Power, 
we are bound to prevent, just as we were bound to prevent 
the Jameson Raid. But the mention of this brings me toa 
question raised, I consider, by the researches of the Times 
correspondent in the archives of Bloemfontein. It is now 
proved—I should think beyond the possibility of any denial 
by Mr. Harrison, Mr. Bryce, or Mr. Courtney—that since 
1887 at least Mr. Kruger has been plotting the subversion of 
British rule in South Africa, and was for some time only 
hindered from proceeding further by the good sense of two 
out of the last three Presidents of the Orange Free State. 
All he needed for making war upon us was a pretext. With 
that pretext the stupidity of the Outlanders supplied him in 
the Raid. Is fecit cut prodest, says the legal maxim. Is it 
not probable that his hand may have pulled the strings to 
which Jameson and his brother-puppets had to dance? If 
the archives of Pretoria are not carried away or destroyed, I 
trust a strict investigation of them may clear up this doubt. 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. Luptow. 
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RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—It is a pleasure to see so prominent a place in your 
columns occupied with opinions and suggestions as to the 
rifle club movement. It is curious that there should be even 
the shadow of opposition to such clubs, or of a desire to limit 
them in any way. We must beware lest we allow any of those 
already concerned in drill and shooting to set up a claim to 
vested interests. In this matter there must be no monopoly. 
Free-trade in rifle-shooting would strengthen vastly the latent 
military power of the country. The Volunteers—of whom I 
myself am one—have no right to say: ‘No civilian not in our 
ranks shall fire a shot if we can help it.’ That a general rifle 
movement must bring quantities of recruits to the Volunteer 
foree—men who have learnt how to shoot before they join it— 
isa probability that hardly admits of a doubt. The view that 
if a man wants to shoot he should become a Volunteer is 
plausible, but it assumes too much. Besides the many whose 
occupations genuinely debar them from giving the necessary 
time to drill, there are large numbers debarred by difficulties 
of space. In the county to which I belong, one mainly 
agricultural, there is a strong Volunteer battalion with its 
companies widely distributed. But it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that fifty parishes out of some two hundred and 
twenty which the county contains contribute, or can con- 
tribute, to the Volunteer personnel. The villages, nearly all 
small and in many cases miles from a railway, cannot form 
units for drill purposes. Yet at a time of emergency they are 
quite as anxious to be useful as their neighbours. Then there 
is quite a large section of the population who are ex- 
Volunteers, ex-Militiamen, or ex-soldiers. Any movement 
which would enable these men to keep their hands in at 
shooting must be a real source of strength to our defences. 
—I am, Sir, &e., F, 








(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ]} 
Siz,—It has occurred to me that ladies might materially 
assist the starting of rifle clubs in the towns and villages by 
offering prizes to be competed for annually. I have men- 
tioned the matter to several ladies in this district, and they 





* Of course, there are natives and natives. Swaziland has to be raised out of 
Utter savagery. Barotses, though they have fought bravely under Baden-Powell 








are all willing to help in the matter. I agree with you, Sir, 
that unless the landowners take this matter up with spirit and 
keenness rifle clubs will not be a success. I think all will 
agree with Lord Cowper that the men must be drilled as well 
as taught to shoot. There are many men to whom I have 
spoken who have told me they would like to learn to shoot in 
the summer evenings and drill in the winter. Surely some 
arrangement of this kind could be made. I sincerely hope 
this movement will meet with the success it deserves.—I am, 
Sir, &e., MaRrGaRET ORMSBY GORE. 
The Lodge, Malpas, Cheshire. 





THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS EDITOR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—If your able article in the Spectator of April 7th, entitled 
“The Newspaper and its Editor,” could be read, “marked, 
and inwardly digested” by every stockholder of every 
American newspaper, the thraldom of the modern editor 
might be relieved. Every newspaper man in the United 
States must recognise the truth of your arraignment of the 
modern system, which has dethroned the daily journal from 
its authoritative forum and degraded it to the level of the dry 
goods store. Do yousuppose that any modern American editor 
is inspired or guided by his own ideas and tastes? Nota bit of 
it. The successful newspaper man of to-day—in this country, 
at least—is he who for ever has his finger on the pulse of the 
people, and diagnosing their tastes, sometimes monstrous, 
sometimes diseased, ministers to them. The editor's indi- 
vidual taste and his own convictions only supply the leaven to 
the lump, and he is happy if the baking is decent and 
digestible. Primarily he must recognise that eight-tenths of 
his readers do not care for the intellectual food that he cares 
for. If the public taste is for shoddy, the modern editor can- 
not hold his job or the circulation of his paper if he persists 
in supplying broadcloth. If people want oleomargarine instead 
of butter, must the grocer, especially if he represents other 
people’s capital, ruin his business by conscientious scruples ? 
The upright and faithful editor is happy if he can contrive to 
serve his board of directors and cater to the public without 
prostituting his taste or his talents.—I am, Sir, &., 
R. H. Hay Cuapman. 
The “ Herald,” Los Angeles, California. 





FROM ALL THE SEVEN SEAS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The following extract from the letter of a trooper in 
the Canadian Mounted Rifles may be of interest in connection 
with your correspondent’s letter from General Buller’s head- 
quarters in the Spectator of May 19th. The letter is dated 
“ Bloemfontein, April 23rd,” and describes the march to that 
place along the main road from Springfontein:— 


“Our troop left Springfontein as mounted guard to eight 
hundred of the City Imperial Volunteers. The.third night my 
horse got kicked in the shoulder and went so lame that she had 
to be left. The next day I had to walk a fifteen-mile march, and 
got on the railway track with the C.I.V.’s. At night we stopped 
near a farmhouse. Being separated from my troop, and so not 
under command, I asked the Dutchman who came out to see us 
if he would sell me some bread. He pointed to a section of 
Bombay Lancers who were in our detachment, and asked, ‘ What 
nation those ?’—‘ From India,’ I said.—‘ What nation you?’— 
‘Canadian.’—‘ And where the English?’ he inquired.— Back 
there,’ I said, pointing to the eight hundred City Imperial 
Volunteers. His astonishment is not to be wondered at, for the 
Scotch in their kilts had gone up just the day before, and abead 
of them were the Irish. To him they are all separate nations, 
coming from he knows not where, for Canada and India are 
places of which he has never heard. Yet he was one of the most 
intelligent, for he was a section man on the railway.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., L. D. 





GERMAN RELIEF TO INDIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—In a file of the Times of the year 1814 appear ut 
intervals advertised lists of subscriptions raised in London 
for the relief of distress in Germany. I have not followed the 
Fund to its conclusion, but by August it had reached £110,000. 
I noticed this some months ago when it would have seemed 
like querulousness to mention it. Now that the Germans are 
subscribing to relief of distress in India, it is pleasant to think 
we need have no false shame about accepting their help. — 
I aw, Sir, &e., NeLe LoRING. 
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MRS. DELANY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Austin Dobson’s doubt as to whether “ nightgown” 
meant in eighteenth-century parlance “ evening dress” can be 
easily removed. In the ballroom etiquette framed by the 
masters of the ceremonies in the latter part of the last century 
ladies are told that it is improper to wear “nightgowns ”— 
sometimes called “French nightgowns”—if they intend to 
join in the dancing.—I am, Sir, &e., W. Tye. 
Bath Royal Iaterary and Seientific Institution. 





MR. SAMUEL SMITH AND THE DEBATE ON THE 
CONDITION OF THE STAGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I have read with interest your friendly criticism on the 
debate on theatrical plays. I quite agree with you that our 
reliance for improvement must be mainly on moral influences. 
But nothing aids such a movement more than a wholesome 
debate in Parliament. It forces the subject on public attention 
and causes countless articles to be written,—it brings to bear 
the reserve of moral opinion in the country to modify the light, 
flippant opinion which largely guides theatrical taste. Yes, law 
has a useful function, to give a hall-mark to common 
morality, and the poorer sort of conscience fixes its standard 
pretty much where public law defines it. Let me call your 
attention to another great blot on our social life. I refer to 
the large circulation of demoralising papers—chiefly penny 
illustrated papers—for children and young persons. Several 
of these have been sent to me; so lewd and coarse are their 
character that it is hard to believe their readers can grow up 
untainted,—they are enough to poisona community. I failed to 
get on with a Motion dealing with the subject on Tuesday week, 
Lut hope to do so before the Session ends.—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Cowley Street, Westminster. SAMUEL SmITH. 





THE NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANIMALS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—lI shall be very grateful if you will again find room in 
the Spectator for an appeal on behalf of the Naples Society 
for the Protection of Animals. The sphere of its operations 
has been considerably extended during the past year, and 
annual horse and donkey parades have been instituted at 
Naples and Capri. In 1899 the prosecutions numbered 5,167 ; 
extra animals were attached to 32,887 carts; the load of 8,770 
others was diminished, and passengers were made to alight 
from 20,191 overloaded omnibuses and cabs. People who 
return to Naples after an absence of a year or two are amazed 
at the improvement in the treatment of animals which has 
taken place; and, as an instance of the rapidity with which 
the Society is effecting this improvement, I may mention that 
in the last two years the number of animals found working 
in an unfit state has decreased by about 25 per cent. 
Yet acts of the most horrible cruelty are still often met 
with. In one case a carter stabbed a donkey three times 
with a large knife; the poor animal died in a few hours, 
but in the meantime the driver tried to make it draw 
his cart up a steep hill. Unfortunately, the Society is 
suffering a considerable decrease of the income it usually 
receives from Great Britain, owing to ihe special circum- 
stances of the last few months, which have necessitated special 
demands on the generosity of the public; hence we have had 
to dismiss two of our sixteen inspectors, and must now reduce 
their number still further unless help is immediately forth- 
coming. I therefore earnestly appeal to the generosity of my 
countrymen, in the hope that they will not allow this good 
work to fail for want of funds. Contributions will be grate- 
fully received by Miss P. H. Johnston, The Beeches, Carlisle ; 
or by Mr. Leonard T. Hawksley, 22 Piazza della Borsa, 
Naples, Italy.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
E. L. M. (Princess) Mette Barese 
(née Mackworth Praed), 


President of the Naples Society for the 


Naples. Protection of Animals, 





OUR COLONIAL TROOPS: A SUGGESTION. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—I hope that when the war in South Africa is over 
England will invite a hundred oi our men to go and see her, 


with the horses they rode, to meet an equal anailies at ae 
Regular Army, and the same number from the continents of 
Australia and Canada, in order to show what manner of men 
we have heen sending to fight her battles. They might haye 
friendly contests of skill in running, riding, shooting, swim. 
ming, cricket, and football; whereby they would not only 
have a good time in England, but would make friends with 
their English brothers and sisters, and would see that theip 
Old Mother (God bless her!) is proud of her loyal and vigorous 
young sons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR WICKSTEED (“Old Settler”), 
Katiharva, Wanganui, New Zealand, 





A FAILURE OF PITY. 
{To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your article on “A Failure of Pity” in the 

Spectator of May 19th you suggest that the failure of cottage 

accommodation in our villages is to be in a great measure 

set down to that cause. As the article proceeds to admit that 

cottage-building can hardly be made to pay under present 

conditions, the reader is left in an uncomfortable state of 

doubt as to whether much practical good would result from a 

more abundant supply of pity. In the hope that some abler 

correspondent would have taken up the subject in the last 

number of the Spectator, I delayed a week in sending you a 

few of the observations which forty years’ practical experience 
of the difficulties of dealing with the housing problem suggest 
tome. Now, Sir, having been an occasional contributor to the 
Spectator for nearly as many years as I have had to do with the 
housing problem, I may venture to confide to you, as an old 
friend, that I am rather troubled with the consciousness of 
having brought a somewhat excessive quantity of pity into 
my attempts to deal with this problem than too little. The 
heading of your article, therefore, rather took me by surprise, 
It is a somewhat curious fact, that being the owner of about 
three hundred cottages and farmhouses scattered over a 
dozen parishes, I can truly, I believe, boast of being at 
the present moment (owing to the recent destruction of 
my residence by fire) almost the only individual on my 
estate without a decent home. It is, however, literally 
true that these three hundred habitations bring me in 
considerably less than no income. For, as is universally 
known to be the case, farmhouses bring in absolutely 
no rent, and are in a chronic state of requiring large 
outlay on repairs of all kinds, both on the main dwelling. 
house and the dependent offices and farm buildings. While 
the hundred new cottages, which cost me upwards of £200 
each to erect, bring in a gross rental of £4 a year, the hundred 
and fifty old ones are let at £2 10s., and require such substan- 
tial repairs and additions to keep them decent that their 
whole rent and that of the new ones (some of which go with 
the farms) is more than swallowed up. In East Anglia, where 
the rainfall is very deficient, to provide an adequate water 
supply is a constant source of heavy outlay on pumps, wells, 
tanks, spouting, churns, buckets, &c. Taken altogether, then, 
the item “human habitations” (including water supply) in 
my annual budget unquestionably presents an annual deficit. 
T am now disposed to think that it is a mistake to expect it to 
be otherwise. For why should labourers’ cottages be ex- 
pected to pay directly any more than farmhouses? Surely 
they should be both looked at in the same light—ie., a3 
equally necessary to the carrying on of a farm, as they are,I 
understand, in Seotland. In rural districts the housing 
problem, then, seems to he far less complicated than in towns, 
where building speculators come in to relieve the employer of 
the responsibility devolving on him in the country —I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. Butiock Hatt. 

Reims. 





THE FIRST PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your review of the Life of Sir John Charles Molteno 
you have made a slight error in attributing to me the honour 
of a seat in the Cape Parliament. The presence of two of my 
brothers in that Assembly will naturally explain the con- 
fusion. I will feel much obliged if you will allow me to make 
this explanation, and at the same time to disclaim the beliei 
“that John Lawrence was Governor-General of India during 








the Mutiny.’ —I am, Sir, &., Precy A. MOLTEN. 
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THE DREAM OF A DUTCH ASCENDENCY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
cp—I read the article on this subject in your issue of 
\ayg6th with regret. Itdoes not seem in accordance with the 
ts sditional high standard of the Spectator that the convenience 
of getting rid of the Boer should justify us in taking from 
pe their highly prized national existence, and even, as you 
~ygest, pursuing into the mountainous district those who 
ve willing to abandon their homes if they may but escape 
from British rule. It is so easy for the conquering host to 
make the “peace of South Africa” an excuse for injustice and 
oppression; but surely the completeness of the British victory 
i: sufficient to prevent any attempt—some would say renewed 
attempt—to establish a Dutch supremacy by arms. As I 
grite we learn that Pretoria is in the hands of the British, 
and thus the task attempted by Dr. Jameson, and those who 
inspired him, on January Ist, 1896, has now been accom- 
lished. That would have heen a robbery. If we should 
remain in the possession of the gold-mines, will it be any less 
so because the seizure is made officially 7—I am, Sir, &e., 
He 


su 








POETRY. 
scemilaceetes 
WAGGON HILL. 
(LADYSMITH, JANUARY 6TH, 1900.) 
DRAKE in the North Sea grimiy prowling, 
Treading his dear ‘ Revenge’s’ deck, 
Watched, with the sea-dogs round him growling, 
Galleons drifting wreck by wreck. 
“Fetter and Faith for England's neck, 
Faggot and Father, Saint and chain, — 
Yonder the Devil and all go howling, 
Devon, O Devon, in wind and rain!” 


Drake at the last off Nombre lying, 
Knowing the night that toward him crept, 
Gave to the sea-dogs round him crying 
This for a sign before he slept :-— 
“ Pride of the West! What Devon hath kept 
Devon shall keep on tide or main; 
Call to the storm and drive them flying, 
Devon, O Devon, in wind and rain!” 


Valour of England gaunt and whitening, 
Far in a South land brought to bay, 
Locked in a death-grip all day tightening, 
Waited the end in twilight grey. 
Battle and storm and the sea-dog’s way! 
Drake from his long rest turned again, 
Victory lit thy steel with lightning, 
Devon, O Devon, in wind and rain! 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 








BOOKS. 


———@-——. 
THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY.* 
We hope a somewhat unattractive title may not keep 
readers from this charming book. ‘The Blue-Grass Region” 
simply means the central and most fertile part of Kentucky, 


which is largely covered by a peculiarly beautiful grass,— 
green grass of course, but producing twice a year in spring 


} 
1 


tautumn “fuzzy plumy purplish seed vessels”; hence its 


name blue-grass. Mr. Allen can paint word landscapes with 
astonishing clearness and delicacy, but such appeal to the few, 
and this book may well enchant the many who have little 
pleasure in descriptions of scenery, or who believe at least 
that only a great poet can reflect Nature truly. In all his 
*ssays, according to the writer, it is with the human problem 
in Kentucky that he is solely concerned. This is hardly true, 
for though he knows how to keep his reader’s attention fixed 
on the people he depicts, he has evidently given much labour 
to the scenes in which they are set. 





the Kentuckians ave of English blood,—the purest English 
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blood in America. They came originally of squires and 
yeomen who sought the New World from “land hunger” 
rather than from religious or political enthusiasms. “ Their 
broad ideal of a happy life was expressed in the quiet holding 
of perpetual pastures.” They were rapacious for land, and 
they rooted out the heathen and planted themselves in with a 
good deal of savagery; but once established, their fertile 
country sufficed for their desires, and they were, and still are 
apparently, quite without the usual American rapacity for 
money. With a population exceeding two millions Kentucky 
only boasts of one town with more than five thousand inhabi- 
tants. They are an agricultural people who do not care either 
for commerce or for mental cultivation. They have produced no 
literature and no art; all the same they are highly civilised and 
social. They brought with them from the Old Country, and kept, 
what Mr. Allen tells us was, and still to some extent is,an English 
ideal, “that the highest mark of the gentleman is not cultivation 
of the mind, not intellect, not knowledge, but elegant living.” 
Their land returns them enough to live upon “ elegantly,” and 
even with the land they do not drive too hard a bargain. A 
Kentuckian farmer is “neither sleepless nor tireless,—why 
should he be ? he does not live in the swarm.” His farm would 
strike an Englishman as untidy. A woman gleaning in 
Kentucky is an unknown sight. There is enough to scatter 
and yet increase. The farmer’s wife is a lady. She thinks 
she should arrange and organise work,—but not do it. Of 
course, such a life as this was originally mounted on slavery, 
and still is supported on black labour. There are, or were, no 
white poor. Not but that there were, and to some extent are, 
social distinctions among the Kentuckians. Pride of birth 
was not unknown, and “some professed to look down, but none 
professed to look up. Deference to an upper class if 
it existed was secret and resentful, not open and servile.” 
Another distinguishing quality which Mr. Allen believes the 
Kentuckian to derive from his English blood is “the old 
invincible race ideal of personal liberty, and that old un. 
reckoning truculent animal rage at whatever infringes on it.” 
Not, he hastens to add, that the Kentuckian ever thinks about 
being like an Englishman; “he would as soon think of 
imitating the Jutes.” In Kentucky the black race has been 
more looked down on and better treated than in any other 
State of the Union. Gross ill-treatment of slaves was con- 
sidered ungentlemanly, and a man whose negroes appeared to 
suffer was socially disgraced. Mr. Allen tells us that he 
knew of a family who were obliged to leave the State, so 
strong was public opinion against them. There was no law 
against the education of the negro, and a good slave-owner 
seldom divided a black family, though it was still common for 
a black minister when marrying slaves to say in the mar- 
riage service, “Till death or our higher powers do us part.” 
The Kentucky master was often conscientious, the mistress 
almost always kind, and Mr. Allen gives us a charming picture 
of her benevolent rule. Not that we imagine he would wish 
the old days back; indeed, he says emancipation came too 
late, not too soon, for the negro character; but he insists that 
the reader should look at the less bad side—we cannot bring 
ourselves to use the word “good” of any side—of slavery. A 
man not essentially a brute could hardly be without feeling 
for the friendly negroes among whom he had been brought 
up, who lived in a little colony round his house, who played 
with and sympathised with him as a child, and took so keen 
an interest in his boyish doings. The young master’s first 
love affair, says Mr. Allen, “sent a thrill through all those 
susceptible cabins.” 

Emancipation has changed the Kentuckian negroes,—not 
perhaps altogether for the better. They no longer live 
round their masters’ houses, but in little towns of their own, 
outside the white towns, separated from their former masters 
by little actual space, but by «a great moral gulf. These 
slave-owning gentlemen farmers never did much hard work 
because they did not need to, but as they were the offspring 
of an energetic stock they played hard. Outdoor amusements 
took a great part in their lives. They did not build theatres 
or care to meet under a roof. Mr. Allen gives us a stirring 
description of County Court Day,—one of the oldest of Ken- 
tuckian institutions. Every month the rural population flock 
to the nearest county town,—probably it is not very near. 
There, twelve times a year, justice is dispensed, and some- 
thing between a market, 4 race meeting, and a fair takes place. 
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“ There the politician will be sure of an audience, the seller will 
be sure of a.purchaser, and the idle man of finding one still 
idler.” In the latter days of slavery.“the atmosphere” at 
these festivities “was heavy with ease.” Splendidly dressed 
women, crowds of laughing negroes arrayed .in brilliant 
cottons, gave colour to the scene. Horse races, fights, and 
extravagant feasts went on together. Public duels were com- 
mon, drinking was universal. .After emancipation the farmer's 
income left him less margin, and his fields demanded of him 
more work. County Cowt Day has altered somewhat since 
the war. The scene is more civilised, though still thronged and 
gay. Nobody drinks, no pistol shots are heard. But the 
negro is still there, “always comical, always tragical, light- 
hearted, sociable, his shackles struck off but wearing those 
of his own indolence, ignorance, and helplessness ; the wander- 
ing Socrates of the streets, always dropping little shreds of 
observation on human affairs and bits of philosophy on 
human life, his memory working with last Sunday’s sermon 
and his hope with to-morrow’s bread.” 

Several of Mr. Allen's delightful chapters deal with “A 
Home of the Silent Brotherhood,’—that is, a Trappist 
monastery in Kentucky, one of the only two existing in the 
United States. Among the “Blue-Grass homesteads” of 
Kentucky farmers stands the “Abbey of Gethsemane,” a 
bare brick building lighted by gas, with nothing picturesque 
about it but its garden, cultivated by silent monks, full of flowers 
and old trees, and with winding pathways strewn with sawdust 
to deaden the sound of footsteps. The difference between the 
life within and the life without these precincts is strikingly 
forced upon the reader’s notice, but except as guests the gay 
Kentuckians never seek this refuge from the world. No Ameri- 
can has ever yet taken the final vows, though many have entered 
as novices. No unnecessary words, none that provoke laughter, 
must ever be spoken within these walls,—the home of poverty, 
work, and silence. Thesmallest fault must be publicly atoned 
for, and every monk is bound to betray his brother,— 
apparently words of accusation are accounted necessary. 
Many hours of the day and night are given to the routine of 
ceremonial worship. If a monk is ill he must express no 
interest in his condition, no hope of recovery. Mr. Allen is 
greatly impressed by this Old-World community living in the 
heart of the New, upon whom “there lies like a spell of en- 
chantment the sacred silence.” The relations of the Abbey 
with the outside world have always been friendly. In the 
war both sides left it unmolested. No one asks in vain for 
food or shelter, and the brothers teach a free school, which 
is largely attended by boys of all creeds. But not one joins 
the Brotherhood. 

In his last chapters, written at a later date than the bulk of 
the book, Mr. Allen tells us that modern America has begun 
to invade Kentucky. As yet the tourist and the miner have 
not got beyond the hills, but it is evident that before long the 
old Kentucky life must alter and pass away. What a pity! 
we feel instinctively. But is it really a pity? These 
Kentucky gentlemen lived to themselves and died to them- 
selves, neither inventing for the world’s convenience nor 
thinking for its advancement. If a stranger talks tothem of 
the “harder struggles and greater gains” of a different life, they 
say: “ Butwhy should we change? Weare just as happy here. 
It is easier to make a living in Kentucky than to keep from 
being run over in New York.” Steam and electricity have 
drawn together the corners of the world and precipitated their 
inhabitants into the traffic, and on the whole it is a good 
thing, even if a few unwary folk are run over. The Ken- 
tuckian is wanting in the almost superhuman energy of the 
ordinary American, but he also is without his sordid ambition. 
His “elegant life” has produced what it always does produce, 
—a strict sense of honour. Very few lies are told even in a 
Kentucky market. The struggle for money, whether it be 
for millions or for subsistence, is always sordid. These men 
have never wished for millions nor wanted for bread. But 
when the free streams of ingress and egress have changed the 
character of Kentucky the good characteristics of her sons 
will not be lost—only pooled—and the high-water mark of 
American public honour will be raised. 

The reader feels as he closes this book that he has been 
away from all his surroundings, talking to the leisurely Ken- 
tucky farmer, or lying in the blue-grass watching the silent 
Abbey of Gethsemane, and listening to the far-off chatter cf | 
the negroes and the shallow sadness of their trivial songs. 


—casecteeslae ate 
THE MANCHESTER STAGE* 


Ir would be difficult to find a better proof. of the fine quali 
of our best provincial journalism than is discovered ie 14 
little volume, which contains some five-and-twenty Piece: : 
dramatic criticism that have appeared in the columns re 
Manchester Guardian during the last twenty years The 
representative character of the collection may be- ba 
: : spas : gathered 
from the list of plays noticed, which includes the Edin, 
Tyrannus, ten plays of Shakespeare, six French plays, ton 
Ibsen, and four typical examples of contemporary Enolish 
drama; while amongst the actors and actresses criticised are 
Salvini, Coquelin, Edwin Booth, Sir Henry Irving, Miss Te 
: ’ Try; 
Madame Modjeska, and Madame Sarah Bernhardt. It is not 
however, merely the range of subject matter that impresses 
the reader so much as the fresh, unhackneyed, and yet 
scholarly mode of treatment adopted by the writers, Theip 
attitude avoids the extremes of adulation and acrimony, it js 
marked by courtesy and candour, and even in dealing with 
established reputations and popular favourites they neve 
shirk the duty of administering salutary censure. Their 
praise never degenerates into gush—never “slops over,” gg 
Artemus Ward would say—attention is concentrated oy 
essentials, and while an extensive acquaintance with the 
classical works of dramatic criticism is displayed at every turn 
research is combined with an amount of original observation 
which in the case of the Shakespearian plays cannot fail ty 
be of service to future commentators. Thus “ people justly 
tired of sloppy talk about art,” to borrow a phrase from these 
pages—a phrase never so true as when applied to the 
effusive banalities of dramatic criticism—will welcome Mr. 
Montague’s admirable analysis of the rhythmical andalliter:- 
tive design employed by Shakespeare in Much Ado, from 
which we may quote the following suggestive passage :— 
““Of words, as of line and colour, there is an ‘industrial’ as 
well as a ‘fine’ art, and short of writing epic poems you may 
etch and embroider on yes and no, or the offer of food, or the 
giving of the lie, as well as on a paper-knife of steel or a piece 
of cloth for a coat. That is the preoccupation of Leonato and 
his family and friends. In no play that we know is the talk, 
while kept in prose, graced with a finer tracery of second inten. 
tions in the choice of words, more nicely enamelled with little 
piquancies of cordiality or irony, or laid out in more easy and 
gracious symmetries and antitheses of thought—take, for 
example, Don Pedro’s ‘Good Signior Leonato, you are come to 
meet your trouble; the fashion of the world is to avoid cost, and 
you encounter it,’ and the reply, ‘Never came trouble to my 
house in the likeness of your Grace; for, trouble being gone, 
comfort should remain; but when you depart from me, sorrow 
abides, and happiness takes his leave,’—and the whole so 
perfect in what painters call tone, that all its bright things seem, 
as you go on, to melt into a mellow, diffused lustre, singularly 
expressive of the air of mingled vivacity and repose, alertness 
and reticence, spontaneity and finish, that marks social groups 
in which a point is made of treating more or less in the spirit of 
art all the little contacts of life. T'o aid this effect, to help out 
that first pattern of delicate second intentions in the choice of 
words for their sense, there is worked upon almost every prose 
speech in the play—excepting always the Dogberry scenes—a 
particularly delicate pattern of sound, a tracery to be seen, as it 
were, with the ear. Rhythm, assonance, alliteration, all the 
known techaical means are untiringly used to that end.” 


We have not space to follow the writer through his elaborate 
and well-chosen illustrations of Shakespeare’s decorative 
method, but may note his judicious reserve in disclaiming the 
contention that “Shakespeare necessarily worked out these 
schemes consciously—euphony being a thing to which great 
writers are probably able to take very short cuts—or that he 
was at no pains to avoid cacophony when he was not writing 
words for the mouths of a particular kind of accomplished 
people.” Of articles which combine information with criti- 
cism we may single out Mr. Elton’s sensitive appreciation of 
Cyrano and Mr. W. T. Arnold’s notice of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt in Phidre as especially felicitous examples. 
Nothing could be more judicious or illuminative than the use 
to which the last-named writer has turned his extensive 
acquaintance with dramatic belles lettres. That the Man- 
chester critics are under no illusion as to the shortcomings 
of native performers may be gathered from Mr. Arnold's 
comments on Madame Modjeska’s foreign accent :— 

“Tf there was a single English actress who really understood 


the structure and beauty of blank verse as Sarah Bernhardt, for 
instance, understands the Alexandrine, the attempt of Madame 








# The Manchester Stage: 1880-1900. Criticisms Reprinted from the Manchester 
Guardian. London: Constable and Co, (3s. 6d. net.) 
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a little -_— It ~ pentahe. to know a 
: et be unable to feel or express 
ete of it. — ne te can be felt and pennies. by 
oi This is particularly the case with a form of verse so 
oe eetinaril? flexible, subtle, and complex as Shakespeare’s 
aa It so happens, however, that the delivery of blank 
= is almost, if not quite, a lost art in this country, and 
pe a Modjeska is not therefore called upon to struggle 
against formidable rivalries. 
As a specimen of delicate insight, coupled with picturesque- 
ness of expression, we may specially note Mr. Montague's 
extremely subtle analysis of the artistic temperament in his 
paper on Richard II, while Mr. Bernard Shaw certainly 
cannot complain that Mr. Elton has failed to treat his Candida 
with due seriousness. It is possible to differ widely from the 
estimates of certain plays given in these pages—for example, 
we cannot share Mr. Arnold’s enthusiasm over The. Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray—but no one can gainsay the intelligence, the 
dispassionateness, and the literary skill that have been brought 
to bear on a task which in the Metropolitan Press is executed 
in the great majority of cases in such a way as to confound 
dramatic criticism with mummer-worship. 


a 
Modjeska might appear 





THE DECLARATION OF PARIS OF 1856.* 
«A nisTory of the surrender of the maritime rights of Great 
Britain by the Declaration of Paris and an argument for their 
resumption by a repudiation of that Declaration” is the sub. 
title of this volume. Mr. Bowles has always maintained a 
keen interest in questions of international law, and his 
opinions on this particular matter have often been heard in 
the House of Commons. The present work is an able and 
ingenious defence of an attitude which is becoming more 
common among specialists,in maritime warfare. It may be 
said at once that a large part of the argument is irrefutable. 
Mr. Bowles gives an excelleat sketch of the history of the 
international law on the point, prior to the Declaration, and 
he proves conclusively that the Declaration was obtained by 
Lord Cowley and Lord Clarendon in an unauthorised and 
informal way. It contained four provisos, two of which are 
commonplaces of international law and have never been 
seriously questioned, and two—one abolishing privateer- 
ing and one declaring that a free flag made free goods 
except contraband of war—which are the object of Mr. 
Bowles's attack. America refused to sign the Declara- 
tion, and Russia refused to subscribe to the no-privateering 
clause, in spite of the condition made by Great Britain that 
the signatory Powers should subscribe to the whole. In the 
later chapters Mr. Bowles analyses the position of the United 
States with great clearness and justice. The United States 
refused to be a party to a Convention whereby she would be 
precluded from resorting to her merchant marine for privateer- 
ing purposes if she became a belligerent. But the recognition 
of the rights of neutrals for which she had always contended 
was effected by the Declaration, and so she reaped the fruit 
without accepting the burden. In the event of a European 
war it seems clear that the greater part of our carrying trade 
would be transferred to American bottoms, And trade, when 


once alienated, has often an ugly trick of not returning; and, | 


in any case, a bond-fide transfer of merchant vessels might 





take place which would seriously weaken British shipping. | 


In the four years of the American Civil War seven hun- 
dred and fifteen United States vessels were transferred 
tothe British flag, which made Adams write: ‘The United 
States commerce is vanishing from the face of the ocean.” 
Mr. Bowles also quotes a formidable array of opinions against 
the Declaration—e.g., Bismarck’s “ We must see how we are 
to get rid of this rubbish ’—and he points out that if we are 
to withdraw, which could be done by a diplomatic Note to the 
signatory Powers, the withdrawal to be honourable must take 
place in time of peace. His general propositions, again, on 
the value of the capture of property in war, and the import- 
ance of insuring our carrying trade under all circumstances, 
ceem to us sound and indisputable. 

With the second of his two criticisms we are, on the 
whole, inclined to agree. To insist upon the neutrality of 
enemy's goods carried in neutral bottoms may not un- 
reasonably be represented as to disdain the most cardinal 
lesson of our naval history, and at the same time to shut the 





* The Declaration of Paris of 1856. By Thomas Gibson Bowles, 31.2, 
Loudon: Sampson Low, Marstun, and Cu. [10s. €d.] 





door upon what is the speediest and most merciful method of 
warfare. “The object of war,” says Mr. Bowles, “is not to 
depopulate a nation, but to reduce its Government to sub- 
mission, and no victories in the field are of any avail except in 
so far as they tend to bring about this result.” And besides 
being a most effective method of warfare, it is the most 
judicial and dispassionate. The captor must take the 
vessel and her cargo into port for trial and judgment 
by the Prize Court, with the certainty, if he’ has 
made a mistake, of having to pay costs and damages. 
“The capture and confiscation,” he says, “of property 
at sea is the one operation of warfare which is subject 
to calm, unimpassioned judicial decision before the act 
itself is completed.” And the capture of private property 
means prize-money for the men, which Lord Dundonald 
thought the leading motive which a seaman had in fighting. 
But Mr. Bowles is an intemperate arguer, and often spoils a 
good case by overstatement. For one thing, he seems to 
exaggerate the famine in France during the Napoleonic wars, 
which was in the main a famine of luxuries ; and again, grant- 
ing that France is now largely fed from abroad, supposing 
that some day we have to face a European combination, what 
is to hinder her from importing food-stuffs overland from 
Eastern Europe? We may be sure that in any alliance such a 
contingency would be considered. But Mr. Bowles is prone to 
another fault besides intemperance in argument. He seems to 
lack a sense of historical perspective, and to be unaware of 
changed conditions. The first of his criticisms is a case in 
point. He advocates what is practically a return to the old sys- 
tem of privateering by letters of marque. With all that he says 
about the respectability and legality of privateering we agree. 
He points out that a privateer was, equally with vessels of the 
State Navy, subject to State regulations, and for the observance 
of such rules it was usual to ask that a sum of money should 
be deposited as security. Again, all that a privateer could do 
was to bring property into port to be adjudicated on, and 
unless it was declared lawful prize, he acquired no claim to it, 
and might possibly have to pay heavy damages. But in war- 
fare under modern conditions the only effective privateers 
would be vessels of first-class speed and equipment. The 
ordinary merchant vessel would now be useless for any serious 
purpose, and the swift liner would alone be possible. The 
system by which the Government has a right to utilise such 
liners in case of war as part of the Navy seems to us the 
modern equivalent of privateering, which the Declaration of 
Paris can never touch. 

But what is perhaps the most unsatisfactory thing of all 
in regard to the Declaration of Paris is its partiality and 
uncertainty. As things stand we ourselves are bound, but we 
are not certain that other Powers are, for in international 
law universal acceptance is the only approach to sanction. 
Why, then, should not our Government give formal notice to 
the Powers that we withdraw from the Declaration of Paris, 
but: at the same time invite the Powers to a conference in 
order, if possible, to arrive at a universal agreement us to 
the question of neutral rights ? 





SHAKESPEARE THE MAN.* 
“OrnEeRs ubide our question, thou art free.” So Matthew 
Arnold wrote in his sonnet to Shakespeare, and the words 
come back to mind as we close Mr. Goldwin Smith’s essay. 
For the points he has conclusively made are few and obvious, 
and the guesses are many and unconvincing. The general 
thesis from which the essay starts is not one that in the 
abstract can be disputed. “In the work even of the most 
dramatic of dramatists the man can hardly fail sometimes to 
appear.” That, of course, must be so, The difficulty begins 
when the attempt is made to fix the points at which the man’s 
face appears through the mask of the dramatist. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s canon seems to be threefold. ‘There are things 
which strike us as said for their own sake more than because 
they fit the particular character; things which seem said with 
special feeling and emphasis ; things which connect themselves 
naturally with the writer’s personal history.” With any other 
dramatist than Shakespeare it might be possible to get at 
something autobiographical by applying such tests as these ; 
but with Shakespeare it is not possible. For the things said 
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with special feeling and emphasis are always the things which 
are most in character; and the things which are striking in 
themselves will always become more striking when they are 
considered in regard to the character that speaks them. 
As for the things connected with the writer's personal 
history, we know s0 little about Shakespeare except his 
buyings and sellings, that this test becomes nearly valueless. 


To take a few examples in each kind from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s supposed discoveries. Among the things which seem 
to him said without any regard to the character of the 
speaker are Lorenzo’s speeches about music in The Merchant 
of Venice; and Polonius’s advice to his son Laertes in Hamlet. 
Of the former he says: “ These lovely lines have no special 
connection with the characters of Lorenzo and Jessica or with 
the action. They areapoetic voluntary.” Undoubtedly they 
ure a poetic voluntary. They bring the action back again, 
after the tragical excitement of the fourth act, to the ideal 
world of high comedy, through a passage of hyper-idealism, 
“ where music and moonlight and feeling are one.” But why 
does Shakespeare choose Lorenzo as the mouthpiece of this 
musical emotion? Because he is the lover in the comedy, 
and his character is drawn throughout in a high-pitched senti- 
mental key. The lines about the “man who has no music in 
himself” being a possible traitor are appropriate to him 
under all the heightened circumstances of the scene, it being 
night and moonlight, and his lady being at his side. To say, 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith does, that the anathema is Shake- 
speare’s own is to show an insufficient appreciation of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic methods. Or take the other instance above 
referred to, of Polonius’s advice to Laertes ; will Mr. Goldwin 
Smith really contend that this is Shakespeare’s “whole 
duty of man”? Jt is the typical advice of an English 
father of the early seventeenth century to his son who 
is about to travel. There is the regular counsel to 
open face and close thoughts—i pensiert stretti e il viso 
sciolto—to avoidance of quarrels, of foreign coxcombry in 
dress, of lending or borrowing, and the whole concludes with 
the Englishman’s point of honour, his word :— 

“This above all; to thine own soalf be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
What is there in all this that requires us to suppose we have 
Shakespeare speaking in his own person, rather than the well- 
meaning, and somewhat long-winded, old gentleman who was 
counsellor to the Kings of Denmark ? 

About Shakespeare’s own life one well-ascertained fact is 
that he married, under compulsion, 2 woman older than him- 
self. There is therefore no absurdity in the supposition, 
common to all commentators, that Prospero’s injunction to 
Ferdinand in The Tempest may have heen dictated by Shake- 
speare’s own experience. At the same time, as The Tempest 
was, beyond doubt, written fora Court wedding, the injunction 
is far from being as “strange and eratuitous”” as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith considers it; and apart from that, it arises naturally out 
of the circumstances of the play. But take the passages, of 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith quotes three, against drunkenness. 
What are we to infer from these as to Shakespeare’s own 
practice? Was he a teetotaler, or the perpetual victim of 
morning remorse for overnight debauches? Myr. Goldwin 
Smith charitably dismisses the second notion, and regards the 
drinking bout which, according to tradition, caused the poet's 
last illness as “ probably an exception.” Asa matter of fact 
the tradition of that drinking bout is late, and of no intrinsic 
probability, because it includes among the drunkards Michael 
Drayton, who was notorious for his abstemiousness. But the 
instance shows the difficulty of arguing from moral precepts 
to a dramatist’s own practice. Some of the Elizabethan 
dramatists are known to have been better than their books. 
others are known to have heen worse. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith devotes a great many pages to Shake- 
speare’s politics. He shows by abundant quotation that mobs 
are always represented by Shakespeare as fickle, and few 
politicians would deny that they have the habit of being so; 
but to say that Shakespeare must have agreed with Coriolanus 
in his wish to silence them, because Coriolanus’s speeches are 
“not only dramatic, but emphatic,” is to ignore the fact that 
over-emphasis is 2 main feature in this sturdy soldicr’s 
character. In one sense, of course, Shakespeare agreed with 
Coriolanus: he could see the matter very clearly through his 





eyes; but he could also see it through the eyes of the Trib 
and the First Citizen. And Mr. Goldwin Smith admits that 
in many plays “there are not wanting passages breathino 
strong sense of the injustice and inequalities of society pb 
as a social radical might be glad to repeat.” That eles 80 
we find it hard to understand why Mr. Goldwin Smith did not 
see that no man can at the same time be a Coriolanus ang a 
“social radical” in polities. 

Two more quotations will be enough to illustrate the ¢ utilit 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s excursion into Shakespearian pom 
a province which seems to he fast becoming a happy haven 
for the emeriti of all other arts and sciences. Mr. Smith 
argues that Shakespeare ridicules Nonconformists, because 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek says: “Thad as lief be a Brownist asa 
politician”; it would be as sensible to conclude that Shake. 
speare ridiculed politicians. Mr. Smith decides also that 
Shakespeare’s “ general spirit is religious” because Malvolio 
“here evidently serious, when asked whether he assents to a de. 
grading opinion of the soul answers that he thinks nobly of the 
soul, and by no means assents to the opinion.” But when is 
Malvolio not “evidently serious”? And as when he gave his 
opinion on the soul he considered himself under examination 
on a charge of lunacy, it was not improbable he should speak 
with all the seriousness he could muster. But allowing his 
seriousness to the full, is it credible that Shakespeare should 
choose Malvolio as the mouthpiece of his own noble thought 
about the soul? The evidence for Shakespeare's religion is 
not that this character or another says something religious, 
but that the great tragedies postulate a moral order, and are 
else meaningless. We do not, that is, deny for 2 moment~ 
nay, would strongly affirm—that Shakespeare’s “ general spint 
is religious,” but we would argue it, not from a single character 
or passage, but from the “breath of heaven's own air” that 
comes to us from Shakespeare’s work taken asa whole. The 
Captain in Mr. Stevenson’s fable says that he feels in Lis 
bones that “the author” is on the side of what is good. And 
so those must feel who read their Shakespeare right. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

THE books of Miss Beatrice Whitby are not specially distin. 
guished for originality, and many writers are her superiors ix 
the construction of their plots or the marshalling and maz. 
euvring of their puppets; but very few of her contemporaries 
can vie with her in a certain indefinite charm of manner, which 
renders almost everything she writes very pleasant reading, 
Bequeathed is as pleasant—it is impossible to avoid using that 
hard-worked adjective—as her former books, and the slight 
sketch which she gives of the delightful girl brought up on 
early Victorian principles proves so attractive as to inspire 
genuine regret when the exigencies of the story demand the 
elimination of this charming creature in the fifth chaptev, 
Her daughter, the real heroine of the book, is more of the 
conventional type of modern heroines, and therefore not so 
sympathetic. 

Philip Grantham, A.R.A., the hero of Max O'Rell’s Woman 
and Artist, lived a life of ideal conjugal bliss with his superbly 
handsome wife and their little daughter in St. John’s Wood 
until in an evil hour he doubled the réle of artist with that of in- 
ventor. The immediate results were magnificent, for the French 
Government gave him a million franes for his patent—a new 
sort of shell—and he took a splendid house in Belgravia at a 
rent of £1,000 a year. But his angelic wife pined for the old 
rus in urbe in St. John’s Wood, and the lost delights of their 
solitude & deux, And when to further his schemes the selfish 
husband insisted on his divine Dora’s making herself agree- 
able to General Sabaroff, a notorious Russian Lothario, and 
her little daughter died of diphtheria, the cup of her sorrows 
brimmed over. However, in the end all comes right; Philip 
calls out and wings the Russian, a satisfactory explanation of 
his apparent neglect is forthcoming, and husband and wife 
happily kiss again with tears. This is a tremendously senti- 
mental book, a veritable apotheosis of domesticity, in which 





* (1.) Bequeathed. By Beatrice Whitby. London: Hurst and Blackett. [6s.] 
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ds oneself in the position of an intruder, 
« ee enon flavour of Max O’Rell’s humour— 
eile os note his favourite adjective, so “saucy ”—will prove 
yt ; source of agony to the fastidious reader. In point 
' taste the book is simply deplorable; and this is all the 
a be regretted in that its moral is unimpeachable, and 
rs attitude uniformly Anglophil. | 
Miss Smith’s lively story, The Magic Word, belongs to 
{hat sub-section of the romance of adventure which treats 
« revolutions in Republics,—mostly South American 
Republics. In this case, by an effort of praiseworthy 
jotachment, the role of villain is assigned to an English 
stockbroker, who after being implicated in an ugly finan- 
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et under an assumed name he hecomes Minister of 
War. Two people set out simultaneously on his track,—his 
devoted half-sister, who still believes in his innocence, 
gnd an Italian Prince resolved to avenge himself on the 
fnancier for driving his (the Prince’s) brother to suicide. It 
need hardly be added that the Prince falls in love with the 
ster; what we are less prepared for is the development of 
the cynical dilettante into the intrepid man of action who 
aves the situation and rescues the President from a plot 
chiefly organised by the wicked brother. There is, perhaps, a 
rather larger admixture of rose-water in this revolution than 
gould have been employed in similar circumstances by. say, 
Rosas; and the penitence of the villain is too sudden to he 
convincing. But with all deductions, this is a good specimen 
of the mildly exciting novel. 

Mr. D. D. Wells’s good-humoured attempt to disarm serious 
criticism of his latest ‘ absurdity ’’ would have been more 
effective if he had abstained from so elaborately artificial a 
means of vindicating his title-—-His Lordship’s Leopard— 
as the introduction of a character of the name of Spotts. 
It plays havoe with the equanimity of the reader to go in 
fear and trembling of a riddle for nearly three hundred 
pages. For the rest, the story attains a very fair measure 
of success in the pursuit of its unambitious aim of pro- 
viding food for innocent mirth. In it we read how the 
gon of an English Bishop, whose efforts as a novelist have 
teen frowned upon by his father and aunt, proceeds to New 
York to storm the citadel of literary fame, and produces a 
novel the title of which is chosen by some Spanish spies as 
their password. Simultaneously he retains the services of an 
impecunious travelling company of actors to “ boom” his book 
by asking for it, and they are consequently arrested by the 
police. He engineers their escape into Canada, and invites 
them over to England to stay with the Bishop, with the result 
of emancipating him from the tyranny of his sister and other 
consequences of a wildly improbable order. The book reminds 
onea good deal of those farces in which doors are everlastingly 
banging and the characters spend most of their time under 
tables or behind curtains. The fun, in short, is mostly of the 
“knockabout” order, but it is by no means bad of its noisy 
and obvious kind. 

The latest variation on the Faust legend is that given us 




























by Mr. Austin Fryers in The Devil and the Inventor. His 
tero, a commonplace middle-class young man of an 





inventive turn, whose lack of an assured competence 
is the only obstacle in the way of securing the consent 
of the father of his lady-love, strikes a bargain with 
a mysterious and Mephistophelian stranger possessed of 
miraewous powers. The stranger undertakes to supply the 
inventor with every possible means for the execution of his 
wentions, on the understanding that if he fails to realise 
t.50 within three weeks of the completion of any such 
tnvention, he shall then and there become the prey of his 
patron. The young man’s first venture takes the form of a 
soundless piano,—which may serve as a sufficient indication of 
the romantic quality of the story, or allegory. It is, one 
might say, 2 nice chatty little story, in which the element of 
the diaholie is duly attenuated for parlour consumption, 



















Charlotte Leyland belongs in scheme to the class of bio- 
graphical novel which has come so much into vogue of late 
years, After a clever sketch of the heroine's tempestuous 
career at school, the thread of her life is taken up when, as ; 
homeless orphan with only £40 2 year, she endeavours to 
Make a living by typewriting and secretarial life in London. 
The trials and temptations of the “bachelor girl” ure 
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| scandal, emigrates to the Republic of Santa Fina, | 


| humour there is no trace. 








described in these pages with a good deal of cleverness, 
though the reader's interest in the heroine is somewhat 
impaired by her undisciplined and irritable nature. One 
resents the incident of her engagement to the maudlin 
decadent, and the long series of amantium irae letween 
Charlotte and the man she marries makes for weariness and at 
times disgust. However, their subsequent and complete 
reconciliation proves a welcome and unexpected divergence 
from the “insurrectionary ” formula to which nine-tenths of 
the book may be referred, and in spite of its gratuitous 
poignancy it marks a notable advance on the author's earlier 
work, 

My. Tom Gallon’s new story, Kiddy, is a rather improbable 
essay in effusiveness which reminds one forcibly of the 
weakest aspect of Dickens, while of Dickens's energy and 
It is not inferior to the usual 
works of this author, and people who have enjoyed Cometh 
Up will doubtless enjoy Kiddy. 

There are Russians, and kidnappings, and distant echoes of 
Siberia in Miss May Crommelin’s Bettina, but the average 
reader will find it a little hard to fathom the motive of the 
wicked “Gaddi” in carrying off his young mistress in the 
unceremonious fashion in which he manages that feat. How- 
ever, it seemed good to “ Gaddi,” the steward, that Bettina, in 
order to find out that she was really a Russian Princess, should 
undergo such an adventure instead of being informed of her 
parentage through the method of the international 23d. 
post, and Prince Baratinsky, her father, who lived all alone, 
save for the inevitable “Gaddi,” on the island of Santa 
Restituta, was certainly too feeble of intellect to have much 
say in the matter. “Gaddi” afterwards wishes to kidnap her 
in more serious fashion, but is frustrated by a Naval Lieu- 
tenant. The best thing in the book is the opening scene— 
the abandonment of Bettina as a baby—which is decidedly 
striking. But the whole book is readable, though the action 
at the end is a little involved and confused. 

Comrades True is a fairly good story of a decidedly common- 
place society (country house) type. The reader cannot help re- 
senting the process of bringing the book “up to date” by intro- 
ducing the incidents of the present war asa little “cheap.” So 
much happens in the book after the outbreak of the war, that 
one has a feeling that to bring the dates right the book must 
have been finished only just in time for the binder, for the 
double wedding on the last page can hardly have taken place 
earlier than the middle of May. Certainly “a great deal of 
waterran under the bridge” for Miss Annie Thomas’s characters 
since last October; indeed it is difficult to avoid the conviction 
that the incidents at the end must have happened in the late 
summer, which is impossible, as the summer is barely here. 
Miss Thomas is too careful a writer for this really to be the 
case, but the suggestion of it to the reader’s mind is decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

Love, Sport, and a Double Event announces its subject quite 
correctly in its title. The book is entirely about stables, and 
people who live in that world will doubtless enjoy it very 
much. It is written in a breezy style, but cannot he re- 
commended to “unhorsy ” readers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
uth Century contains a war article of 
able interest. It is the late Captain Cecil Boyle’s account of 
the cavalry operations which resulted in the relief of Kim- 
berley and the surrender of Cronje. His descriptions of the 
advance from Modder Camp, of the charge of the Lancers, and 
ofthe beleaguermentof Cronjeare not in the least laboured,and 
may be said without exaggeration to be among the best things 
written from the front. Though there is noelaborate attempt 
at character drawing, one gets also a striking picture of the 
ever ready, ever resourceful French, and of Colonel Haig, his 
wonderful Aide-de-Camp. Another useful South African 
article is Dr. Moffat’s plea for the good treatment of the 
natives. He confirms the view oiten represented in this 
journal, that the Boer treatment of the native was systemati- 
cally harsh and degrading, though doubtless many individual 
Boers behave well enough to the blacks. Dr. Moffat pleads, 
and we heartily support his plea, for a wise and generous native 
Colonel Rivett-Carnae gives an admirable account 
uld be read by all who are 
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of the Swiss rifle clubs, which she 
interested im the subject,—and we trust they number many 











thousands. He shows, among other things, that the Swiss 
Protestants manage to have Sunday shooting without offence, 
and he deals very effectively with the assertion that rifle 
clubs will injure the Volunteer movement. Instead they will 
foster it. Mr. Wilfrid Ward sends what we cannot help 
describing as a somewhat pathetic paper on “ Liberalism and 
Intransigeance,” in which he uses his learning, his very remark- 
able dialectical skill, ‘and his acute intelligence to appeal 
to the authorities of the Roman Church to show a little more 
indulgence to moderate liberal opinion in the Church. At 
least that is how we read his article, but his words are 
so guarded and so limited, and his anxiety not to give offence 
is evidently so strong, that it is very difficult to write about 
his paper and feel sure one is not misrepresenting him. 
But before Mr. Ward makes his appeal for allowing a mode- 
rate amount of criticism in the Roman Church, he is 
careful to show his docility to authority by denouncing in 
very strong language an unlicensed and indiscriminate hand- 
ling of spiritual themes. It is perhaps difficult for a Protestant, 
and one who believes firmly in the need for the free entrance of 
the liberal spirit into theology, and who holds, moreover, that 
“ God fulfils himself in many ways lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world,” to be quite fair to this point of view. He 
finds it, for instance, hard to understand that a man so ableas 
Mr. Ward should not realise that the restrictions he desires and 
regards as necessary must deaden if not destroy the spirit 
which quickens :— 

“Freedom of discussion is one of the privileges which the neo- 
liberals masterfully demand from the authorities. But the very 
method by which the demand is urged is an object lesson in the 
necessity that it should only be granted with clearly marked 
limitations. If every man is to print without hindrance what- 
ever comes into his head, however libellous towards his neigh- 
bour or disloyal to authority, however ill-considered or tactless, 
the picture presented by Dr. Smythe’s words will again be 
realised. In point of fact liberty of discussion for the experts is 
imperative in days of scientific and critical progress and political 
and social change ; liberty for the mob is quite another thing. 
And it remains for those who demand liberty for themselves to 
show those qualities which made good their claim to rank among 
the experts rather than among the mob. For as conduct and 
breeding are required by society before it recognises a man a6 & 
gentleman, however well he may be born, so a writer, however 
intellectual, belongs to the mob, so far as authority is concerned, 
if he loses the sense of what is befitting to an orderly member of 
the community and acts as an agitator.” 





“Opinion is but knowledge in the making,” and if opinion is 
limited knowledge must be restricted. It sounds reasonable 
enough in the abstract to talk about allowing the experts to be 
free to say what they like, and only putting the restrictions on 
the mob, but to carry this into practice a censorship is 
required to determine who are the experts and who belong to 
the mob, and such censorship always petrifies. The man who 
has got something new to say is seldom allowed to bean expert 
by the authorities, but is always liable to be regarded as a 
member of the mob whose unlicensed speech must be repressed. 
You can only tell whether a man is an expert by letting him 
speak freely and judging impartially the value of what he 
says. No doubt Mr. Ward will reply that we miss his point 
by a failure in the sympathy of comprehension in regard to 
his view of authority. Very possibly. At any rate, his plea 
for “the adaptation of theology to the exigencies of the times,” 
however timidly and anxiously expressed, is in the right diree- 
tion and has our sympathy, and perhaps there is more of free- 
dom within the limitations in which he somewhat ostentatiously 
appears to glory than might at first be supposed. The lawyers 
say that no man owns land in England, but has only a tenure 
thereof; but nevertheless, if he obeys certain rules, he can deal 
with it as freely as if it were his own. So, no doubt, in the 
Roman Church a man, in theory, has no intellectual freedom, 
but if he keeps within certain rules and pays a conspicuous 
homage to authority, he can use an intellectual liberty which 
is, in many directions, very little restrained. 


Mr. Lionel Phillips contribufes “Some Observations on 
South Africa” to the Contemporary which will repay attentive 
perusal. As regards the real aims of Afrikanderdom, he quotes 
from the Volksstem of January 27th, 1897, a letter in which 
Mr. J. S. Smit, Transvaal Railway Commissioner, refused to 
disclaim the report of a speech in which he had formulated 
those aspirations :-— 


“No, Mr. Editor, the British and the Dutch Afrikander will 
Bever live in unity in this world, as little as the Hollander and 





the Englishman... The ore must be the ruler, th 

the subject. To this uncertainty an end must ele ~_ be 
political existence there should be no uncertainty, and than 
be attained whilst we have still men in our midst > 
witnesses at Boomplaats, Durban, Laingsnek, Ingogo Amaia 
etc. When I expressed my opinions on certain public oceaslo 
a few papers, whom the shoe fitted, made some remarks ™, 
good and well, that sort of friend whose heart feels pain by 
I call a spade a spade, and am no party to covering up thi - 
under the mask of peace, may very easily be soothed.” 7” 
In regard to the settlement Mr. Phillips is all for Conciliation 
within certain limits: “The British flag is not to be hoisted 
as the emblem of the ascendancy of British citizens oye 
Dutch citizens, but as the guarantee of equal treatment toall” 
Again, he holds that whilst it is advisable to make English 
the official language of the whole country, the use of Dutch 
should be permissible to all deliberative assemblies, and in 
the Courts of Law. Unlike Mr. Herbert Paul—who in his 
article, “A Topheavy Administration,” has no more doubt 
that the Republics will regain their independence than he has 
that the sun will rise to-morrow—Mr. Lionel Phillips does not 
share the opinion of those who believe that after the war the 
bitterness of feeling will be greater than it has been in the past, 
“On the contrary,” he contends, “the mutual respect which 
has to some extent been established by the bravery displayed 
on both sides will make Englishmen and Dutchmen in the 
future regard each other with less disfavour.” We may note 
that Mr. Phillips very effectually retorts on those who regard 
all capitalists as dishonest and unscrupulous by asking — 

« What sum entitles its possessor to that opprobrious title? Ag 
a matter of mere gold-greed, would not the ‘capitalist’ have 
done better by aiding and abetting Kruger’s corrupt government 
than by opposing it? So late as March of last year the Trans. 
vaal Government made an effort to split up the Uitlanders by 
offering to settle the industrial grievances, if, in return, the 
representatives of the mining industry would express themselveg 
content with the political conditions ; but these insidious pro. 
posals were rejected, and ‘ capital’ refused to accept any terms 
which did not include those elementary rights of citizenship for 
which the people were clamouring.” 


——M. Yves Guyot writes vivaciously and suggestively on the 
psychology of the French Boerophiles and Anglophobes, 
Eg. :—“ A Boerophile—an intelligent man, but hypnotised by 
Dr. Leyds—said to me one day, ‘The Boers are vegetarians’ 
Levaillant showed us a century ago that they were the 
greatest flesh-eaters in the world.” Again:—* The French. 
PGT ss acei6: 6,3 has got the idea that the Boer is a peasant 
like the French peasant, and he sticks to it. In real 
truth, the Boer is a monogamous Bedouin who reads the 
Bible.” Once more :— 

‘Most French people imagine that gold is obtaiued in the 

same way as truffles are; that you have simply to gatber it, only 
itis mineral and not vegetable. So they talk of the adventurers 
who pounced upon the gold mines like a flock of crows on a field 
of wheat. Dr. Kuyper, who is a man of importance in Holland, 
calls them the vultures. To him, as to the French, the working 
of the mines is a kind of pillage, which ruins, not enriches, the 
Transvaal.” 
The chief fault we have to find with M. Yves Guyot is that, 
in our opinion, he immensely exaggerates the power of the 
Vatican and the Society of Jesus in organising and fomenting 
Continental Anglophobia. Mr. Poultney Bigelow in his 
analysis of the hostile attitude of the Germans towards 
England and America finds the motive in jealousy rather 
than ignorance, though it is “a widely accepted notion in 
Germany that India is groaning under the British yoke, and 
that her famines are in some way the product of British 
cruelty.” Inter alia he declares that “it is a pet idea with 
most Germans that in some ethnological manner the Trans 
vaal may become the nucleus of a Teutonic State which in 
time may be absorbed by a combination of German East and 
West Africa. The Boer talks a patois not far removed from 
Mecklenburg Platt Deutsch, and when Paul Kruger first met 
Bismarck they are said to have conversed in that jargon.” 
We welcome Mr. Bigelow’s frank admission that the war iz 
South Africa was a necessity none the less for his unsparing 
criticism of Messrs. Rhodes and Jameson and his tribute to 
the courage and the motives of many of his Boer friends. 
Mr. Bigelow concludes an excellent article with the following 
interesting passage :— 

“The German has difficulty in piercing this web of hypocrisy, 
of brutal jingoism and cynical financial reasoning. But if he 
does, he finds beneath a warm national sentiment which bas 
drawn to the battle-field youngsters from every county and 
every colony in defence of an ideal—the unity of an Empife, 
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isj us because at this moment they are not in- 
Gere with the same motives they claim for them- 
We ask our German friends to believe that we do not 

— merely because some money speculators and filibusters 
wage terested. We are ashamed of such elements in our national 
a” dwe beg Germans to believe that on both sides of the 


life, a0 rs Fier ki a 
; honest public-spirited men seeking to do good rather 
stil. And, furthermore, we beg Germans to remember that 


nion Jack waves, there German commerce enters 
ne tg as that of England, and that the German in 
Hon Kong is treated more liberally that the Englishman in 
Te Chow. England has been the policeman of the Far East 
for now more than fifty years, and what commerce Germany and 
the reet of the world enjoy in those watems is owing to British 
jministration, honesty, enterprise, and money. The English 
has carried civil liberty to every colony over which it has 
waved, and Germany has no reason to think that England in 
South Africa will depart from the traditions established in 
Australia and Canada, in Hong Kong and Singapore.” 


Maeterlinck’s article in the Fortnightly Review on “The 
Ryolution of Mystery ” will greatly attract and interest his 
admirers. To ourselves it seems both obscure and weak, 
though we humbly acknowledge that the fault may lie 
in our own want of comprehension. As we understand him, 
Maeterlinck wishes to say that the consciousness of mystery 
ground us gives life its grandeur and poets their motive, but 
that the explanations of that mystery hitherto received—God, 
heaven and hell, fatality, heredity, and the rest—are all dying 
away from human thought. Nothing remains but mental evolu- 
tion, or rather, induction, which is the more satisfactory the more 
closely we observe. Nay, something else, he says, does remain, 
the growing doubt whether the universe may not be profoundly 
indifferent to man as a negligible quantity within it. ‘That 
last remark is shrewd. It is quite possible that a new per- 
ception of the magnitude of the universe may take a strong 
bold of human imaginations, with for all kinds of materialists 
a most depressing effect. It would not weigh strongly on the 
Christian, for who can estimate the potential value of any 
spirit that lives for ever ? The Fortnightly seems interested 
in mysticism, Mr. Ernest Rhys giving us a paper on the “ New 
Mysticism ” as developed in Miss Fiona Macleod, a variety 
which seems to us to be rather Gaelic dreaminess—— We are 
not greatly interested this month either in Mr. Lilly, who 
denounces: party government—the alternative to which, as 
things are, is a despotism of experts—or Mr. J. Milne, though 
he shows us that Sir George Grey, the great Governor of New 
Zealand, advised the federation of South Africa; and are 
rather disgusted by Mr. A. Symons’s eulogy of Ernest 
Dowson. Mr. Dowson’s poetry seems to us all affectation, 
and he himself a man who, by his admirers’ testimony, loved 
sordid squalor, squalid places and the people who haunt 
them, and drank and hasheeshed himself not only to death, 
but into imitations of Mr. Swinburne’s verse. If that is 
really an admirable person, we can only say we prefer the 
nearest ploughman——Mr. F. E. Garrett’s account of 
President Kruger is a really powerful attack on that per- 
sonage, but before we fully accept it we should like to know 
more of the evidence on which the charge of corruption rests, 
Mr. Kruger’s wealth is not of itself sufficient evidence. A 
man with a large salary, and grand opportunities of invest- 
ment, may grow rich in seventeen years without taking 
bribes. We do not say the Krugers were never bribed, but we 
do say that the evidence is as yet inadequate to sustain that 
grave charge. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott should not have 
called Sir W. Hunter “a great Anglo-Indian.” He was not 
that, though he was a great Anglo-Indian writer, with a 
genius for making obscure history interesting, and possibly, 
as he showed in “ The Old Missionary,” a genius also for tale- 
writing of a very high class indeed. The last paper in 
the Fortnightly is entitled ‘“ Lord Rosebery and a National 
Cabinet.” The main idea of the article is that Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Chamberlain should form a kind of triumvirate, in 
which Mr. Balfour would possibly be allowed to play the part 
of- Lepidus. The whole paper has an unreal ring, and 
there is something very funny in the solemn warning that 
Mr. Chamberlain had better not rouse Lord Rosebery, as the 
noble Lord when roused is what East-Enders call “a fair 
terror.” 











Sir Rowland Blennerhassett follows up his interesting 
article in the March National Review on Continental hostility 
to England with a paper on “England and the Dual 
Monarchy” in the current number of that review. 


The aim 





of the present article is to emphasise the debt that we owe 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and the Hungarians for their 
consistent friendliness during the past few months, and to 
point out how an opportunity may shortly arise enabling us to 
requite him and them for this friendly attitude. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett is of opinion that although the time is not yet 
ripe for the occupation of Albania by Austria, their great 
success in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Hungary’s pressing need 
for a further outlet to the sea, and above all the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Albanians and better-class Mahommedans 
are ready to meet Austria half-way—all point in the direction 
of uw reconstruction in the Balkans that must primarily 
benefit the Hungarian Crown, and so indirectly be to the 
advantage of Great Britain. Sir Rowland admits that the 
Austrian Germans are hostile to us, but quotes the testimony 
of Count Liitzow as indicating that whatever may be the 
future of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, “the Slavs, 
especially the Bohemian Slavs, will support the policy towards 
England which is known to be favoured by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph.” Mr. Massingham writes pessimistically 
on “The Decline of Liberalism,” assailed on the one hand by 
Socialism, on the other by Imperialism. The most interest- 
ing part of the article is a very able and damaging criticism 
of Lord Rosebery’s qualifications as a reorganiser of the Liberal 
party. Mr. Massingham denies him courage and strenuous- 
ness :— 

“His attitude is absolutely detached: it is largely based on 

a kind of luxurious demagogy; and such a career, one feels, 
possesses no real element of moral or intellectual strength. 
Lord Rosebery cannot be dined and wined into power again, and 
from any kind of collective action he shrinks. And what does 
Lord Rosebery offer? Unionism against a Unionist Government. 
Imperialism against an Imperialist Government. A broken 
party, to be broken up into more pieces still, with a view to its 
reconstruction. Truly these are Greek gifts.” 
Admiral Maxse, of whose serious illness his many friends 
have heard with sincere regret, contributes some pungent 
observations on the campaign based on his recent visit to 
Kimberley and Bloemfontein. In particular we may note his 
remarks on the moral effect of khaki :— 

“This dull drab colour has, socially, an excellent levelling 
effect. Deference to military character or personality replaces 
the deference to aristocratic rank, which is the bane of English 
life. The prince disappears in the officer or the man. Earned 
rank has its due. It isa pity that all London society cannot be 
put into khaki for a term of years, so as to break down the 
snobbish adulation for rank and riches which now infects it.” 
Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald’s paper on “The Training of 
Seamen in the Royal Navy” is laudably free from class pre- 
judice. On the burning question of the naval engineers he 
speaks with frankness and good sense :— 

“ Already the engineers are calling out for executive rank and 

executive titles. This is quite natural, as they see that they ‘do 
most of the work, and that the maintenance of our modern ships 
in a state of fighting efficiency is the business of mechanics and 
not of sailors. I do not think the engineers will get their wish 
just at present, but this agitation is a sign of the times which 
must not be ignored ; and it is not difficult to foresee that unless 
our Executive—both officers and men—receive a more mechanical 
training than they do at present, they will be gradually ousted 
by the engineers and artificers. The law of the survival of the 
fittest is an universal one, and the Navy will be no exception to 
it. ‘The ‘sailor’ as we have hitherto known him cannot survive 
Jong, as there is no piace for him on board a modern man-of-war. 
Steam and machinery have battled with the elements, and defeated 
them far more signally than ever the Jack Tar did in his palmiest 
days.” 
——Of the miscellaneous articles no one should miss the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching’s essay on “ Passion and Imagination in 
Poetry,” or Mr. Leslie Stephen’s study of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. 

The writer of the usual monthly review of the operations in 
the field in the June Blackwood denounces, amongst other 
instances of “ misplaced sentiment,” Lord Methuen’s graceful 
tribute to the memory of Count Villebois de Mareuil and Lord 
Roberts’s shaking hands with General Cronje. If these were 
mistaken acts—which we greatly doubt—they are infinitely 
more excusable than the resentment which broods over their 
perpetration. General Frank Russell, writing on “Sur- 
prises in War,” contends that the attitude of Parliament and 
the public is really to blame for the existence of the “ stupid 
officer.” He trusts, therefore, that the nation and the Parlia- 
ment will learn from the present war that “their officers need 
facilities to acquire instruction not hitherto granted them ; 
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render them ineffective, will not be tolerated; and that the few 
thousand pounds necessary to carry them out will not be 
grudged.” He is of opinion that in regard to appointments, 
“every effort is now conscientiously made to prevent those who 
are notoriously incompetent being intrusted with the lives of 
others.” We shall be interested to see what the military cor- 
respondent of the Westminster Gazette has to say to this. —— 
The writer of “Concerning our Cavalry,” the third military 
article in the number, very properly insists on the great value 
of this arm as proved by the present war, in the face of the 
depreciation of the highest military authorities. He dwells 
also on the necessity of cavalry officers being men of alert and 
trained intellect, but abstains from saying anything about the 
ridiculous cost of living in certain regiments which keeps so 
many good men out of the cavalry. The military authorities 
have contrived to pay an exaggerated deference to the maxim 
which emphasises the dangers of putting a beggar on horse- 
back.——-Of the miscellaneous papers, the experiences of an 
English tutor in Persia, to whom was entrusted the education 
of the sons of the senior brother of the reigning Shah, is the 
most curious and entertaining; Mr. Gillington’s “Ballad 
of Foulweather Jack” is arattling piece of versified narrative; 
while the “Musings without Method” contain a most sym- 
pathetic and attractive study of the personality of the late 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—- 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria: a Memoir. By A. de Burgh. 
With 80 Illustrations. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—It goes 
without saying that a popular Life of the Empress of Austria 
published a few months after her death can only he a book- 
making compilation of newspaper intelligence, hearsay anec- 
dote, and irresponsible private communications. But the signal 
beauty and personal charm of the Empress Elizabeth combine 
with her romantic temperament and tragic fate to make her a 
personage of quite extraordinary interest, and there are plenty 
of readers eager to devour any memoir of her. Of the present 
one we are constrained to say that it has very little literary merit. 
ft is cast too much in the style and tone of the fashionable 
chroniclers of Court intelligence. None the less, we have perused 
it with interest, and it is worth asking for at Mudie’s, if only for 
the sake of its capital collection of portraits. Some of the pictures 
of the Empress are quite delightful, most notably that on p. 51, 
which shows her as she appeared at her son’s wedding. Among 
the most entertaining episodes of the volume is the story of 
the Princess’s betrothal, which reads like an old fairy-tale. 
The account of the Emperor’s coronation and consecra- 
tion as King of Hungary, taken from the Illustrated London 
News of June, 1867, is full of picturesque details of curious 
historical interest. Though the Empress was not studious in 
girlhood, she had cultivated tastes, and was a great reader in 
many literatures. Her favourite English authors were Shake- 
speare, Byron, Longfellow, George Eliot, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. She liked also the novels of Marie Corelli, and was 
deeply interested in Corleone. Several of Shakespeare’s plays 
she translated into modern Greek. Very full accounts of her 
hunting experiences in England and Ireland fill a good many 
pages of the book, and considerable space is taken up with the 
details of her assassination and the funeral rites. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Picturesque India. By the late Right Hon. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I, (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) | 
—Many of the chapters of this volume have appeared in various | 
newspapers, and Sir Richard Temple did well to republish them 
in the form ofa book. They aim at givingan outline of the con- 
ditions of life and government, scenery, and civilisation of ancient 
and modern India, in such a way as to leave a clear impression 
upon the mind of readers who have intelligence and imagination 
to understand the general features and aspects of the subject 
without the time necessary for entering into all its intricate 
detail. The book has two hundred and ten small octavo pages, 
bold clear type and handsome margins, thirty-two illustrations 
—photographic reproductions of drawings in Sir Richard’s own 
portfolios—and some admirably simple tables of statistics and 
chronology. A distinctive merit of the book is its optimistic 
tone. Sir Richard wrote as one who delighted in the beauty and 
romance of Indian native life. 


Etienne Dolet : a Biography. By R. C. Christie. New Edition. 
(Macmillan and Co. 10s.)—We welcome with unaffected pleasure 








this new edition of anadmirable monograph. Mr.R. C., Christie’s 


Etienne Dolet does credit to English scholarship, 
received the honour of translation into French, 
known in our own country is due, perhaps, 
sympathy with a great movement, for, indeed, it js less 9, }j 
graphy than a sketch of the intellectual renaissance as , 
happened in France. Now, Dolet, though perhaps it is handle 
just to call him a “ martyr,” was a bold, even a violent man a ‘i 
he fought for the New Learning as martyrs have fought for th 
faith. Nor did he spare his own skin, and he dared to ‘ris 
and to speak at Toulouse when the fires were still alight for i 
tumacious scholars, But it was at Lyons that he did the best ot 
his works, and printed the books which will keep his ones 
alive. For though democratic France has chosen him a3 
the type of freedom, though he wrote learned works concarmine 
the art of translation and the excellence of Cicero, he lives 
neither as a man of letters nor as a champion of liberty. Briefy 
it is Etienne Dolet the printer whom we remember, the printer of 
the New Testament, of Clement Marot, of Erasmus in Freno) 
and many a translation from the classics. His turbulent lie 
was closed by a turbulent death, and the offence for which he 
was burned on the Place Maubert seems trivial enough to-day, 
He was sacrificed for the words rien du tout, which constituted the 
crime of blasphemy. In a translation from Plato he rendered the 
words at ydp oi« toe: by “tu ne seras plus rien du tout,” and {op 
the last three words, which seemed to deny the immortality of the 
soul, he died at the stake. M. Baudrier, a French jurist, defends 
the Judges on the ground that for ten years previous to the final 
sentence Dolet had been an incessant law-breaker. He had twica 
been condemned to death, and once tried for murder. However, 
plausible as the argument is, we prefer to agree with Mr. Christie, 
whose sympathy with Dolet and hatred of religious persecution 
impel him to condemn the Court without reserve. But whatever 
were our conclusion, Dolet is surely among the most talented ang 
vigorous men of his time, and nowhere can himself and his work 
be better studied than in Mr. Christie’s learned, lucid, and 
impartial biography. 
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[Under this keading we notice such Books of the week as have not bea 
reserved for review tn other forms.) 


BOOKS OF 
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The Struwwelpeter Alphabet. By Harold Begbie. Illustrated by 
F. Carruthers Gould. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.)—The Struwwel- 
peter Alphabet isa delightful series of political caricatures, but 
the reader is tempted to ask, Why Struwwelpeter? The immortal 
and shock-headed-Peter book is not an alphabet, it is a collection 
of Moral Stories, and the present political “A BC” borrows very 
little from “ Peter,”’—except the style of the pictures. The martial 
figure on the cover does indeed bear a glorious resemblance to our 
old friend, and Sir William Harcourt poses with much success as 
Frederick’s doctor; but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach provides us 
with a terribly mangled version of the beautiful legend of 
« Johnny Head in Air,”—and where in “ Peter” is the original of 
“Kk,” or “O de of Y,” or the “big D,” all which delightful 
ideas are the joint-creators’ “‘very own”? Never, certainly, 
were pictures funnier, or more true to life, and the delightfal 
pencil of “F. C. G.” has never been used to better purpose. 
The portraits are so cleverly caricatured that they remain por- 
traits, and the “uglification” is so good-natured that the reader 
can see through it tothe real man below. “This elevating book” 
is emphatically a work to buy. It is amusing now, and twenty 
years hence will be as politically interesting as, and more enter: 
taining than, the most absorbing contemporary Blue-book. 


Ineretius on Life and Death. By W.H. Mallock, (A. and. 
Black. 10s.)—Mr. Mallock telis us that he was struck by the 
resemblance between the thought of Lucretius and that of Omar 
Khayyém as Mr. FitzGerald has presented him to the English 
reader. He goes on to say that this resemblance suggested also 
the dissimilitudes between the two thinkers. To this and toa 
general exposition of the Lueretian philosophy he devotes his 
preface. This is followed by a number of verse paraphrases of 
passagesin the “De Rerum Natura” ; after these we have the Latin 
of these passages with a close translation in prose. Mr. Mallock’s 
verse is always good, sometimes admirable, and gives faithfully, 
though, of course, with considerable freedom of expression, the 
meaning of the original. Here are examples,—the courage of 
Epicurus in his speculations :— 

“Quem nec fama deum nec fulmina nec mipitanti 
murmure compressit caelum.”” 


* Him not the splintered lightnings, nor the rell 
Of thunders daunted. Undismayed, his sowi 
Rose,and outsoared the thunder, plumbed the abyss, 
And scanned the wheeling worlds from pole to pole.” 
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Pn ea 
The careless Gods :— 
“Apparent Divum numen sedesque quietae 
Quas neque concutiunt ventl, &c. 
“Vision divine! Far off in erystal alr. [ ; 
What forms are these? The immortal Gods are there. 
Ay—but what Gods ? Not those that trembling men 
Would bribe with offerings and appease with prayer. 
Far off they Me, where storm-winds never blow, 
Nor ever storm-cloud moves across the glow, 
“Nor frost of winter nips them, nor their limbs 
Feel the white fluttering of one plume of snow.” 





Greater Canada. By E. B. Osborn. (Chatto and Windus- 
gs, 6d.)—By “ Greater Canada’’ Mr. Osborn means the North- 
West, which includes the prairie and the Yukon country, and, as 
it is hard to separate from the Yukon what is realiy part of 
the same geological formation, much of British Columbia. The 
histories and essays that the stimulus of the Imperial movement 
bas recently given birth to, devote perhaps a few pages to 
the North-West and many chapters to the Eastern provinces. 
The Hast has a longer history, but its history will not expand 


much more; thesize and the riches of the North- Westare unknowa, | 


for the gold, the coal, and other minerals are of enormous extent. 
Mr, Osborn does not state these things, he only refers to them, and 


really concerns himself with the past history as represented by the | 


Hudson’s Bay Company, the romance of the old days, the present 
condition of the Yukon mines and placer diggings, and the 
prospects of irrigation in the arid belt of the prairie country. 


to combine, and so reduce the cost and secure the success of these 
undertakings. As to the Yukon miners’ grievances he waxes 
righteously indignant, for the Government literally put a pro- 
hibitive royalty on the produce of the diggings, which has 
ceriously thrown back the prosperity of the miner. Of these and 
kindred questions Mr. Osborn has a strong grasp. Few writers 
we have met lately seem to put the true aspect of things quite so 
clearly before their readers as he does, and we advise emigrants 
toreadhim. His feeling for historical events is very evident, and 
his chapters on the “Romance of the Fur Trade” and “ The 
Barren Grounds” will appeal to a great many. His remarks on 
Riel’s second rebellion throw much light on that movement. 
The appendices, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Charter, Indian 
treaties, &e., are not the least interesting part of his volume. 


The one “ war-book’’ which calls for notice this week is The 
Story of Baden-Powell, by Harold Begbie (Grant Richards, 3s. Gd.), 
a pleasant, readable book, which tells us about the childhood, 
school life, and services in India, South Africa, &c., of the hero 
of the hour, leaving the tale of the great siege, of which only an 
outline is here given, to be told in detail elsewhere. 





Three Men on the Bummel. By Jerome K. Jerome. Illustrated by 
I.Raven-Hill. (J.W. Arrowswith, Bristol. 3s.6d.)—Wemustown 
that we have not been as much amused as, perhaps, we ought to 
have been by Mr. Jerome’s humour. Its quality is doubtless 
known to most of our readers, and it is needless to attempt an 
appreciation. Mr. Jerome retains, we see, the old belief, once 
almost universal, that drunkenness is a fit subject of fun. Hence 
the long narrative on pp. 298-307. A better specimen of 
humour follows, some good-humoured satire of German docility. 





| 


Two little books connected with the subject of missionary work 
abroad may be mentioned together, Fifty Years in Western Africa, 
by the Rev. A. H. Barrow (S.P.C.K., 2s.), and Towards the Land 
of the Rising Sun, by Sister Katherine (same publishers, 2s.) 
The particular spot in West Africa where the work described by 
Mr. Barrow has been going on is the Rio Pongo, a river, or rather 
an estuary such as the Wash, about one hundred miles north of 
Sierra Leone. The mission was originated by the Church in the 
West Indies, and has been conducted with considerable success 
and at no great cost of life. There is much interesting reading 
in the book, with pictures of heathen life and the modifications 
that are worked by Christian influence. Sister Katherine’s book 
is not one to be criticised. Burmah and the Burmese are not 
quite so admirable in the eyes of those who really know them as 
some would have us think, but Sister Katherine does not write 
unkindly. She seems to have had both joys and troubles in her 
Burmese work, and she describes them with a simplicity which is 
very affecting. And she has a certain gift of humour which adds 
a pleasant spice to her narrative. We heartily commend 
Towards the Land of the Rising Sun to our readers. 


TueoLoay.—The fourteenth volume of the “ Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers” (James Parker and Co., 
Oxford, 2 vols., 21s.) is The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the 


1e pi | Undivided Church, edited by Henry R. Percival, D.D. This isa 
Of the irrigation schemes accomplished and in view Mr. Osborn | yaluable contribution to ecclesiastical history, containing, as it 
seems hopeful, though we know how difficult it is to get farmers | does, much material that is not commonly accessible to English 


{ 


| readers. 


It may be as well to add that the Anglican Church 


| expresses its deference to four Councils, though even to these 


it does not definitely commit itself. The Seventh Council 
(Nicaea IT., 787 A.D.) certainly does not stand on the same footing 
even as the Fifth and Sixth. Dr. Percival, we see, positively 
denies the authenticity of the famous letters of Gregory IT. 
to the Emperor Leo. ‘ The insolent tone of the letters is enough 
to condemn them.” That is pushing internal evidewce very far. 
Mr. Barmby (“ Dictionary of Christian Biography”) says that 


| “their genuineness is generally allowed.”———St. Paul’s Epistle 


please the police. To be smiled at by a policeman makes it con- 


ceited. A German child that has been patted on the head by a 
policeman is not fit to live with.” And then follows a capital 
picture of a spectacled child so honoured by a spectacled official 
in a pickel-haube, 


; Studies Historical, Doctrinal, and Biographical. By the Rev. J. 
WEwan, D.D. (Macniven and Wallace.)—Dr. M’Ewan, of 
whom Mr, Oliphant Smeaton gives, by way of introduction to 
this volume, a biographical sketch, may be described, we hope 
without offence,as a survival. He is a Calvinist of the old school, 
one who thinks Universal Redemption a heresy, and believes, we 
take it, in verbal inspiration ‘A Bible due equally in all its 
parts to the inspiration of God” is a formula with which he 
“thoroughly concurs.” On other subjects he expresses himself 
with an energy of language which is becoming obsolete. 
Varistianity, he appears to think, was extinct for about a 
thousand years (a new millenarianism, we might say). There 
Was but a “so-called Church of Christ,’ of which he can say 
nothing better than that it was “a huge system of Satanic cruelty 
and oppression.” Probably he would except a few groups of 
iadividuals, but his anathema includes such men as Bernard of 
Ciairvaux and Grosstéte and Tauler, all of whom were in com- 
munion with the “so-called Church.” 


} 


to the Romans. A New Translation, with a Brief Analysis, by 
W. G. Rutherford. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Ruther- 
ford does not lack confidence and decision of opinion. He thinks, to 
put the matter briefly, that while the Jacobean translators knew 
little about New Testament Greek, the Revisers fell into even 
worse errors. Dr. Blass, whom wename honoris causa, showed the 
way, and Dr. Rutherford will help us to follow init. A failure 
to understand the late usage of certain prepositions is, we are 
told, much in fault. A convenient instance may be quoted in 
illustration. ‘‘* What shall they gain who are baptised for the 
dead ?’ means ‘ What shall they gain who are baptised, if their 
baptism (the suffering involved therein) only brings them death 
like other men?’” Wecannot discuss Dr. Rutherford’s somewhat 
startling theories; it must be enough to notice the appearance 
of his book. He is certainly entitled to be heard.—— 
In the series of “ Early Church Classics” (S.P.C.K., 1s.) 
we have The Epistle of the Gallican Churches, translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by T. Herbert Bindley, B.D. 
An appendix contains Tertullian’s “Address to Martyrs” and 
The Passion of St. Perpetua,” certainly one of the most interest- 
ing documents of Christian antiquity ; we are not sure whether 


“Itis the hope of every well-meaning German boy and girl to | Mr. Bindley’s omissions are justified. Should we not see early 


Christianity as it really was, not with the creases smoothed out ? 
—Spiritual Sacrifice and Holy Communion, by the late T. L. 
Kingsbury, M.A. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge, 4s. 6d. net), 
contains seven sermons preached more than thirty years ago in 
one of the churches of St. Leonards-on-Sea. A memoir by a 
relative has been prefixed, and there is a notice by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, in whose diocese Canon Kingsbury worked for the 
greater part of his clerical life, with several changes which must 


' have been more to the benefit of the parishes which he succes- 





sively organised than his own. Canon Kingsbury was a man of 
much literary activity and considerable learning. He will be 
best known, perhaps, by his contribution to the “ Speaker’s 
Commentary” on the “Song of Solomon.” We are glad to see 
this tribute to his memory. He was of the best type of the 
Anglican parish priest, 


ScHoot-Books.—We are glad to see that Dr. Merry has added 
another to his admirable editions of Aristophanes. This time it 
is the Peace, which he has edited with an introduction and notes. 
The play takes us into the very centre of Athenian history. It 
belongs to the end of the first period of the Peloponnesian War, 
having been represented in 421 B.C., the year of the Peace of 
Nicias. A more competent and appreciative editor of Aristo- 
phanes could not be found. The student will not only get all the 
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help in the way of scholarship and history that he wants, but will 





be made to see the fun. 


In “ Blackwood’s English Classics” 


(W. Blackwood and Sons, 2s. 6d.). we have Milton’s Paradise Lost, 


Books I.-1V., edited by J. Logie Robertson, 
Task and Minor Poems, edited by Elizabeth Lee; 


M.A., and Cowver’s 
and in the 


“Eversley Shakespeare” (Macmillan and Co.) Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (is.) and Much Ado About Nothing (2s.), edited, with 


Jatroduction and Notes, by C. 


i. Werford, Litt:D., a Shake- 


spearian scholar whose name is a guarantee for the excellence 


of his work. 





Miscettanrous.—The Masterpiece Portfolio. 
Reviews Office. 


(The Review of 
13.)—Twelve good process reproductions and a 


large photo-etching are certainly cheap at one shilling, even if 


few of the originals can claim to be masterpieces. 


The portfolio 


is worth having for the sake of Constable’s “ Cornfield ” and Burne- 
Jones’s “Golden Stairs,” and the editor is to be congratulated 
upon having placed these works of art within the reach of the 





larger public. 


An Evening with “ Punch” (Bradbury, Agnew, 


and Co., 2s. 6d. net) will be sufficiently described by a quotation 


of its sub-title, ‘ 


A Selection from the First Fifty Years of Punch 


of a few of the pictures, some of the wit and some of the wisdom, 


with which. the volumes of Punch abound. 
sundry notes and comments.” 
Ford (Sands and Co., 2s. 6d.), 
acquired the right to speak about the national game. 





To which are added 
A Cricketer on Cricket, by W. J. 
is the work of a writer who has 
He pro- 


nounces an adverse opinion on most of the proposed changes,— 
increasing the size of the wickets, diminishing the size of the 


bat (many bats, 


he tells us, are illegally broad), and other 


nostrums. But heis for extending the liberty of closing aninnings. 
There are various narratives of the past, and an amusing and 


suggestive anticipation of the future, 
2c00 A.D.” The Dream of a Warringtonian, by 





interesting facts about the 


“A Cricket-Match 
Arthur 
Bennett (Sunrise Publishing Company, 2s. €d.), contains some } 
Lancashire town of Warrington. 


in 


Mr. Bennett thinks fit to put his local knowledge into the 


fanciful shape of a vision. 


Possibly some readers will find this 


just a little tiresome when it is carried on for a whole volume. 


Anyhow, Warrington isa place worth a history. 


«The Athens 


of England” is possibly too magnificent a title, but its literary 
and academical record is one of which it may be justly proud. 





e have 


Co.’s_ Illustrated Gnide Books” (Ward, Lock, and 


received five volumes of “ Ward, Lock, and 
Co., 


1s. per vol.) These are, to put first that which probably has 
the greatest present interest, Popular, Pictorial, and Practical 
Guide to Paris and the Exhibition, with a specially drawn plan; 


Belfast and its Neighbourhood, with Excursions, &c. ; 
lands and Islands ; 
Isle of Thanet. 
A. K. Johnston’s Plans of Paris 
France (W. and A. K. Johnston, 1s.) 





New Epitions.—The Story of the Four Evangelists. 





Scottish High- 
Cromer, Sheringham, &c.,and Margate and the 
With these may be mentioned Messrs. W. and 
Exhibition of 1900 and Map of 


By the Rev. 


H. R. Haweis. (Burnet and Isbister. 6d.) Biirger’s Lenore. 
Translated from the German by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
(Ellis and Elvey. 53. net.)——Black’s Guide to Paris. The 


“ Exhibition Edition.” (A. and C. Black. 1s.) 








[*,* In the notice of Pen Pictures of the War (Horace Marshall 
and Sons) in our last issue the editorship was inadvertently 
ascribed to Mr. Stanley L. Wood, who, beyond supplying a draw- 
ig for the frontispiece had no connection with the preparation of 


the book. ] 
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“THE QUEEN asa cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
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thanks to a good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
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morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March luth, 190. 
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ee jinish of Hampton and Sons’ productions 
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Fine Arts. — value are anywhere else procurable. 
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HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. - 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.) 

The object of this College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared fer the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


HE GIRLS SCHOOL COMPANY, Luimirtep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
KCS.L.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 


Lb EBEPFPatLt. KO RF DBD. 


_PIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £80 to £20, offered by Examination 
JULY 10th and 11th.—Apply to Rev. ‘'HE WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2Ist. 


HE Rev. B. HARTNELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master, 
A Clifton College, will have VACANCIES in September for TWO, possibly 
(REE, DELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS about twelve or thirteen.—Kectory, 
n-on-Severn, Thornbury, R.S.O., Glos. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
AJ Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OUNG LADY, well educated and musically accomplished 
d (Piano), DESIRES to bea COMPANION to a lady. Good references. If 
Cesired to travel small salary and expenses.—Apply by letter, “ M. P.,” 69 Arlington 
Read, London, N.W. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM; an 
o entirely new and original method by a_ perfectly SELF - CURED 
STAMMERER. Each pupil receives personal and individual attention. A limited 
bomber of adults and boys received, the latter as residents.—Address, Mr. E. 
GRIERSON, Goldington Road, Bedford. 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 


THE 


SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,009 ACRES. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE, 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
A (Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 
LaDY WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L, LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 

: Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 

Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds. 

(1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
, Terms, £40 a year. 
(2)S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 
WARWICK S C H CO: OL 
: (Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 

Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior Honse for Boys from 8. : 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE ° 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 8rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 3.F. 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls. 

Governing Body—THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON: Principal—Miss RIGG; Mistress of Method and 
Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER; Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women Teachers, 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School of over 
400 pupils, Special provision is made for instruction in Physiologyand Hygiene, 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Students are prepared for the Ex- 
amination of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of 
Residence is provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate. A 
Free Studentship (Training and Residence) will be awarded to a Graduate of a 
British University in January. For conditions apply to the SECRETARY. 


JN IVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge). 
HALF-TERM COMMENCES JUNE 1itb. 
Prospectus from the REGISTRAR of the School. 


ST: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 

Ss With Title of L.L.A 

‘ ne i apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
n¢ Ws, N.bD. 


QoHOor. for MISSION ARIES’ DAUGHTERS, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 
to receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training ; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectus and terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS 
in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 
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Vj ascenesiaiceat 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July, 
Apply, The BURSAR. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
pS EXHIBITIONS, varving from £80 to £20in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 
Navy. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
Bh School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 






































HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 7 


N;-ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Exce./ent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses... Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKLEs. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS oyly. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Koyal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Kugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-teld, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A. The 
Tower House, Dorking. 
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'HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
Janguages, music, painting, and University examinations, Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 

DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST, ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Jfead Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Strect, Birmingham. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
: RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
FDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Fainting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommenceswithentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 








WEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S$. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 
OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition and 
Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under & Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 
TERM BEGAN MAY 3rd. 


MV ALNYERN COLLEGE —SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 











TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 
of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM— 
x SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS varying from £50 to £10 in value, 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 11th. One Scholarship covering 
whole cost of education tor candidates between 15-16 will be offered in the first 
instance to boy going to Woolwich or Sandhurst. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, His Grace the 
; DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G.; Head-Master. the Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION (Classics, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Army Class) will be HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th. 











a) Se eeeee OF EDINBY 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES § 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Te oat UNpgp. 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.CS.L., Principal of the (ratte, 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms. iversitr, a 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden Bamps 

SRS SSE TU ae os ate sae $a, 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
e UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 

THiVve eet FY A 

) For RESIDENCE oF WOMEN STUDENTS L if 
Apply to the Warden, Miss A. D. PEASE, University Hall, 163 Edge Lane Live 
—_—_—-— et, 


RGR 














\OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRIgqo, 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy, 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A, Oxon, 
gee SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSH]ps vil 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two ot £% 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examin £2 tr 
London and Felsted begins July 10th. Ten Head-Master’s nominations wea 
per annum, are also offered tor admission in September.—For particulars 4 oa 
ditions, apply, the Rev. THE HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Econ” 
ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL—In close os 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and la a 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath, Bore 
also be received for other public ee Scholarships won last year: two 4 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Prepai » Sahete 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. » © Peparatory Scheel; 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will } 
HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be mited to boys joining the Army or Yar 
class.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. wy 
WANT PN IY TL meena 
OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE 
3 M.A., I'.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RF. 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional! Preliminary 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations, DUCLERES, te; . 
and references on application.—WINTON (; RANGE, KNYVETON ROAD, saad 


Sit FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburg} 
hk School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sldgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. ts 
Bishop of Southampton. . 


pa as aan 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

: SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 

Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, Navy. 

INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 

gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record._Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ey ae Cc OL L BG 
Scholarships (Classical and Modern) open to boys under 16 and over 14 
from £15 to £55 per annum. 
EXAMINATIONS TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26th and 27th, 
For particulars apply the BURSAR, Bath College. 





























ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, His Grace the 
24 DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. HEAD-MASTER. who must be a member 
of the Church of England and a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, REQUIRED 
after JULY NEXT in consequence of the retirement of the Rev. M. A. Bayfield, 
M.A., through ill-health.—Applications, with testimonials, must be sent in by 
June 15th to the SECRETARY, Claremont Chambers. 


ROVISIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 
WANTED, a UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURER to perform the duties 
of SECRETARY to the COUNCIL, to reside and Lecture in the District, and to 
assist in organising Higher and Technical Education.—Ilor details as to Salary, 
&c., apply to D. MACFADYEN, M.A., The Elms, Northwood, Hanley, staffs. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in not later than JUNE 13th. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL ror GIRLS, ST. 
MARGARET'S, MIDDLESEX. 
Head - Mistress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 
New school of modern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 
grounds and playing flelds. Preparation for entrance to University.—Full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOORDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air’; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High school tor Girls). 


| fog tae SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
F FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


HERE SHALL WE FIND the most true, reasonable, 

and consoling of Religious Beliefs? Apply for Theistic Literature to the 

Secretary of the Postal Mission, The Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 

London, where SERVICES are held every Sunday at lland7. Literature sent 

gratis and post-free. 

ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of position, from the 

“ age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study, or other 

detinite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 
WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


‘ITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
on the security cf the General District Rate. 
For particulars, apply to the CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, 


Nottingham. 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottinguam, April 25th, 1900. ‘ 



































QT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


The HEAD-MASTER of this School, having signified his intention of resigning 
his appointment at the end of the present term, the GOVERNORS will be glad 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS tor the OF FICE.—Particulars may be obtained from 


the Clerk to the Governing body, 
T. B. WHYTEHEAD, Minster Gates, York, 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil 
be HELD on JULY 3rd, 4th, and Sth to fill up not less than FOUR 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
and ONE EXHIBITION. For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD 
MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


LUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on THURSDAY, 
June 14th, and the two following days.—Full particulars may be obtained frow 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


[ i EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., wit 
good Modern side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS wv 
oe and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Ciov 
ereford. 


” rl « yay 
HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETE!) 
FOR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars frow w 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION fo: 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £40) will TAKE PLAtt 

JULY 10th and 11th in Weymouth and in London. ‘Ihe distinctions gained by 
this School in recent years include some 30 Scholarsliips, 3 Fellowships, numerous 
University Prizes, high places at Woolwich, Sandliursi, and for Naval Cadetships. 


T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEY 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Lducation 07 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Ageo! 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL ror _ GIRLS. — SI. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE —This School wa: 
opened in 1894 in connection with und under the same Council as St. Leovards 
School. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 
for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and fal 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in ber Chalet, near 
Diep Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for M 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Di 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
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ee 
ICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
vy gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
Graduates) Fr of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
in the sleet on 4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 


Fone VOR, 3 A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
Rid i > 





a) INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

S RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
er Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'Iriform, London.” 
1854 (Gerrard). 


parts 
particulars. 
Lid. § Lancast 
Telephone No. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 
BY THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A NewSeries 
of Reproductions of the best known Masterpieces in this renowned Collection. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 

ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 
the Series now on Exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings of 
the British Museum. 

Prospectuses of each Issue post-free. 

Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern 

Masters are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
New EpitioN. With upwards of 100 Minlature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publi- 

cations are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s. 

Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove acceptable 
presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, 

Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 


vl ‘ N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 

eekly exchange of books at the houses ; e 

af Sub ae fron TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum, | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.:; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


£12 12s. NORWAY CRUISE. 
£22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


CAPITALS OF EUROPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
On the S.Y. ARGONADT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, = 1900.—Full 

Ulustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 

lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE 
post-free.-SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship ‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 

ee Leaving London July 3rd, arriving back August 4th. 
_. Lhe following places will be visited : BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN, 
NAES (for ROMSDAL VALLEY), MOLDE, TRONDHJEM, TROMSO, HAMMER- 
FEST, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, REYKJAVIK (ICELAND), and THORS- 
HAVEN (FAROE ISLANDS). 

High-class cuisine, string band, &c. 
Managers { F. GREEN and CO. } Head Offices, 
: (ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, 

For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, £.C., 

or to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 

















TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 





























“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique im providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “AULENBURYS” Milk Food No. 1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No. 2 For the second 3 months 





The MANC 





The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 





THE ELM AND BUCKLAND ESTATE, 
SOMERSET, 3 miles from the Market Town of 
FROME, 15 miles from the City of BATH, and 14 
miles from the City of WELLS, and nearly equi-distant 
from Frome and Mells Road Railway Stations, which 
are about one hour from BATH and BRISTOL re- 
spectively by Great Western Railway. 


The above choice MANORIAL AND RESIDENTIAL Freehold Property, alike 
valuable for present investment and future development, as well as attractive 
for residence or other resort, situated on the slopes of the Mendip Hills at the 
south-eastern end of the range, in the Parishes of ELM and BUCKLAND 
DINHAM, comprises A well-planned Residence of moderate size, known as 
“ROCK HOUSE,” with pleasure grounds, stabling, walled and second garden, 
and other premises, occupied by the Vendor ; THREE principal and TWO smaller 
productive DAIRY FARMS, entirely pasture except a few acres of arable, all pro- 
vi led with good homesteads, two of them newly rebuilt on modern mnodel, suitable 
Varia Uuildiugs, and let to good tenants at moderate rents; the Fully-licensed 
Innat Elm, known as“ THE EAGLE INN,” one of the above smaller Farms being 
attached thereto; THE ELM STEEL AND IRON WORKS, a branch and survival 
of the well-known Mells Edge Tool Works, recently closed and dismantled ; 
and Several small and convenient HOLDINGS and ACCOMMODATION LANDS, 
likewise all let to good Tenants, except a paddock of 24 acres retained by the 
Vendor for his own occupation; WOODS and PLANTATIONS, with numerous 
COTTAGES anu GARDENS, embracing the greater part of the Village of ELM, 
otherwise GREAT ELM, and of the Hamlet of BEDLAM, in the same Parish, 
together with the anclent MANOR, or reputed MANOR, OF ELM, its rights, 
members, and appurtenances, the whole in extent about 560 ACRES, lying com- 
pactly together. THE RIVER, known as the Mells Stream, an affluent of the 
Frome and Avon, flows along the Estate in the Elm Vale for about three- 
quarters of a mile, providing never-failing watering places for stock and driving 
the powerful water wheels of the Elm Iron and Steel Works. The disused water 
power at the still existing weirs of the dismantled “ Harding’s” and Bedlam 
Mills, lower down the stream, is capable of reinstatement, and renewed use at a 
small dutlay for eleotric lighting or other purposes on the Estate. There is 
excellent TROUT FISHING in the stream, and facilities for fish breeding 
enterprise and for improved angling arrangements, both profitable and 
popular, guarded by the ancient fishery rights of the Manor of Elm, of which 
therehas been noalienation. The Estate affords GOODGENERAL SHOOTING. 
It adjoins the Marston Estate of the Ear! of Cork at Vallis Vale on the east, and 
is conterminous with the Mells Park Estate of J. F. F. Horner, Esq., for 14 mile 
on the West. 


The South and West Wilts FOXHOUNDS frequently meet at Mells Green, 13 mile 


from Elm Village. 


The fire spring at BARROW HILL, on an elevated part of the Estate, dominating 


the Village and whole valley of Elm, supplies the reservoir there of the 
BARROW HILL WATER SUPPLY WORKS, whence the excellent spring 
water is conveyed in over 2 mile of iron mains to the Residence, all the Farm 
Homesteads, and the Eagle Inn, and to several other points of delivery by stand 
pipes for the use of the Cottagers of the Estate and other inhabitants of the 
parish, ail which works, mains, &c., are the property of the Vendor, and will be 
included in the intended Sale. A small sum only—about £5—is at present pail 
as water rents by the tenantry ; but a large income might be obtained from 
these works if carried on by meter, as in the case of the Frome Town Board 
Water Works. 





Valuable beds of the varboniferous and other LIMESTONES underlie the Property, 


hitherto only worked at a few limekilns and quarries, including a small quarry 
of BATH STONE. The absolute and entire right to all MINERALS willbe 
There has been no alienation of any. 





included in the sale. 


The GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (Radstock Branch) runs for over a mile 


through the Estate, and there is a convenient site in a central position, belong- 
ing to the Railway Company, where, it is understood, from enquiries made, 
that the Company would be willing to entertain an arrangement for making a 
siding for the removal of stone quarried, in which case an important trade in 


this stone could be readily created. 


The geological district is that of the SOMERSETSHIRE COAL MEASURES. 


The wharf or delivery siding of the productive coal pits of the Westbury 
lron Company on adjoining property is only 24 miles from Elm Village, 
and the attention of those engaged in the coal mining is already turned to 
the possible extension of the workings to the coal seams which undoubted!,; 
underlie the western-most portion of the Estate, adjoining the so-called Colliers’ 
Lane. 


The DAIRY PRODUCE is of the unsurpassed quality of that of the CHEDDAN: 


district, in which the Estate is situated, the cheese make especially, both of 
the Cheddar and North Wiltshire sorts. 

IR SCHOOL BUILDINGS, formerly the Public Elementary School of 
, now superseded by a new Board-school, remain as an adjunct 
te for possible use as reading or meeting rooms, and will be included 







in the 


The TOTAL RENTAL of the Farms and Lands and Cottages and Gardens let to 


Tenants, or immediately obtainable from the Residence, Gardens, and other 
Premises now occupied by the Vendor, if not required bya purchaser for his 
own occupation, together with the Annual Shooting Rents obtainable if the 
purchaser lets the shooting, amounts to about £950 per annum. In this state- 
ment no annual return is assigned to Woods and Plantatations, void Cottages 
(4or 5 in number), the Manor School, former Rectory Lawn, &c., or to the 
Water Works, beyond the small water rents stated, or to the fishing, or to 
royalties from Minerals, whether stone or coal. 











The ADVOWSON OF ELM, WITH the NEXT PRESENTATION to the Rectory, 


will be included in the Sale of the Estate, but will be included in the Sale by 
Auction, or excluded from it, as the Auctioneers may at the Auction announce. 


The former Rectory Lawn, Greenhouse, and other Premises adjoining the Rectory 


House, the property of the Vendor, will be included in the Sale. 


The TIMBER on the Estate, valued at about £1,950, will be paid for by the pur- 


r, according to a statement to be p: 


The above Estate was NOT SOLD at tlie Auction at Frome on May 14th, 1900, 


and is now open for Sale by Private Treaty with the Auctioneers, Messrs, 
WAINWRIGHTS and HEARD, Shepton Mallet, Somerset, who wil! furnish on 
application detailed printed sale particulars, of which the above ts a summary. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART 


And other Stories. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 





: AUTHOR'S NOTE. 
Of the three stories that comprise this volume, one, “THE WIZARD,” a tale of 
victorious faith, first appeared some years ago as a Christmas Annual. 


Another, “ ELISSA,” is an attempt to recreate the life of the ancient Phenician 
Zimbabwe, whose ruins still stand in Rhodesia, and with the addition of the 
necessary love story, to suggest circumstances such as might have brought about 
or accompanied Its fall at the hands of the surrounding savage tribes. 


The third, “BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART,” is a story of the 
eourtship, trials, and final union of a pair of Zulu lovers in the time of King 
Cetywayo. S 


With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 


Fellow of Oriel, and Education Minister in Victoria, Author of 
“National Life and Character.” 


MEMORIALS BY HIMSELF, HiS WIFE, AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by W. STEBBING, 
Hon. Fellow of Worcester. College, Oxford. 


“What will probably remain with most readers of this volume 
will be a profound admiration of the man it commemorates, coupled 
with a sense of the contrasts between him and his environment during 
bis fruitful Australian career. In the frontof astalwart, sun-browned, 
rough-hewn race of adventurers and toilers engaged in conquering a 
continent, we are shown in silhouette the stooping figure of a scholar, 
refinement written in every line of his face, eager in step, his eyes 
fixed. not too hopefully far ahead, but always advancing, his courage 
unshaken. and his aims high.’—The Hon, ALFRED DEAKIN, in the 
Daily Chronic le, 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of “Birds in London,’ &c. 
With 12 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by A. D. McCormick. 

*,° The downland district described in this work is that of Southern England— 
the great Sussex range of chalk hills extending from Pevensey westward into 
Hampshire. It contains the Author’s impressions of nature, the people, and some 
of the more interesting villages he stayed at, and is to some extent a personal 
Barrative, but it also treats fully of the natural history and flora of the district. 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH VIA PRETORIA 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


“Wecan heartily recommend Mr. Winston Churchill’s book as one from which 
a great deal may be drawn for the right understanding of the situation. He has 
not only a good head for a political problem, but he has also wonderful eyes to 
observe, and a fluent pen to record.”—Spectator. 





OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By 


the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester, Author of “Holy Baptism,’ in the 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1899. 
Svo, 18s. 

*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1898 

can still be had, price 18s. each. 
* Asa record of the political history of the previous twelvemonth the ‘ Register’ 
remains without a rival among English year-books.”—Guardian. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








MILLAIS’S 


& 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Mlustra- 
t $. 
. Geaanene value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.’"—Daily News. 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published haif- 
neavi, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yeagy Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or fiom the Office, at 18. 6d. each. 








a, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW Books. 


* IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historieal Chart, 10s, 64, 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND N if 
FOLLOWED BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ATRIAES 
TRAVEL DURING THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR. . 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 
GLOBE.—“ Really a helpful work, which the stud 
African politics should on no account neglect.” aut ot Genie 
SoutH AFrrica.—‘ A volume which in its wealth of histor; 
detail will prove of the utmost value.” of Ristori 
; GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Brightly written, interesting, and inform 
ing......most readable throughout.” : 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIE 
STUDENTS. S FOR BIBLE 


NOW READY.—Crown 8v0, 6s. 
PEOPLE, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 


Vol. II.—The Maccabean and Roman Periods. 
By Professor J. 8S. RIGGS, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary, 


THE ORIGIN AND. CHARACTER 
OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE, 


By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, FRCS, 
Author of “Story of an Irish Sept,” “History of Asiatic Cholera,” &¢, 
With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, és. 
Yorkshire Post.—* An interesting book.” 
Scotsman.—* A noteworthy attempt to settle a difficult question, and to show 
the bearing of anthropology on social and political problems.” 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBARIES, 
E : 
o- J 








THE CHICAMON STON 


A Legend of the Yukon Basin. 
By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” &c. 


TO THE HEALING OF THE Stq, 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “The Mills of God.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
PARIS. 


A History of the City from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “Danton,” &e. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
The Author’s object throughout has been to put into the hands of the traveller 
something that will explain the historical development of Paris, and that will lend 
to the town, as it appears to-day, an interest more usually sought for in capitals 
where traces of the past are more conspicuous. (Just ready. 




















NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? By HEten Wattace 
(Gordon Roy). Crown &vo, 6s. 
“The story is excellently told, and is an artistic piece of literary workmanship. 


—dcolsinan. 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. By C. T. Popwons. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It isa remarkably clever piece of writing.” —Athencum. 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 
CHESTER, Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
“The story is told in admirable spirit. The scenes, especiilly those in Spain, 
where many of the leading incidents occur, are depicted by a true and powerful 
pen.” —Scotsman. 


” 


By Nor1ey 


NINTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &¢. 
1 vol. crown Svo, 65. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
JUNE, 1900. 





EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DUAL Monarcuy. By; 
' hassett, Bart. 
THE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM. By H. W. Massingham. 
A GLIMPSE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Admiral Maxse 
Wuy I Lerv THE ROMAN CaTHOLIC Cuurcu. By Arthur Galton. 
PROPRIETOKS AND EpiTors. By Arthur Shadwell. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
PASSION AND IMAGINATION IN POETRY. By Rev. H.C. Beeching. 
THE TRAINING OF SEAMEN IN THE Royau Navy. By Rear-Admiral 
Fitzgerald. 
BRITANNIA AND THE COLONIST. By Arnold White 
THE MivarT Episope. By Rev. H. Hensley Henson. 
LOKD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. By Leslie Stephen. 
COUNT: MOURAVIEFF’S TRIUMPH. By R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand 


Sir Rowland Bleanet- 
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suPMAN & HALL’S NEWBOOKS 


NOW READY. 


cCECIL RHODES. 
His Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900. 
By VINDEX. 
With Photogravure Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 912 pp., 12s. net. 





NOW READY. 


THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. 
By R. J. McHUGH, 
Special Correspondent of the Datly Telegraph. 
With § Full-page Illustrations, and a Portrait of Sir George White. 
Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


v4 vivid, stirring, and trathful narrative.”—Daily Mail. 





A NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD. 
THE DIVINE ADVENTURE ; 
I0NA; BY SUNDOWN SHORES. 


Studies in Spiritual History. 
By FIONA MACLEOD, Author of 
“The Washer of the Ford,” “The Dominion of Dreams,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“frery page is instinct with the love of beauty.”—Daily Chronicve. 

“There is not a page of the volume but bears the mark of the original hand, that 
gives a new and strong interest to subjects already variously attractive.” 

si —Scotsman. 





NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814. 


By BARON PIERRE pve COUBERTIN, 
Autbor of “The Evolution of France under the Third Republic.” 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


The Daily News says :—“ A corrective to Mr. Bodley’s book is supplied by the 
sober yet suggestive work before us, a work all the more valuable, as it treats of 
aperiod far from familiar to English readers.” 


NOW READY. 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF CARLYLE’S GREAT WORK. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 


A History. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Complete in 1 vol., with 15 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. 


This Edition of “ The French Revolution ” is printed from large modern type 
on full demy paper, is complete in one volume of 820 pp., and contains many 
illustrations reproduced from pictures depicting the stirring times of the period. 
It is well bound, and forms a handsome book suitable for prize or library. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE, 1900. 


By; THE CoM1InG AFGHAN CRISIS 
C. Boulger. 





Taz EVOLUTION OF MYSTERY. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by | 
Alfred Sutro, TRAWLERS AND UNDERSIZED FISH. 
THe PRICE OF PaRTY GOVERNMENT. By the Kight Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre. 
By W.S. Lilly. AY THE Royau ACADEMY. By H. 
ConsuLT SmR GEORGE GNEY! By Heathcote Statham. 
James Milne. A GREAT ANGLO-INDIAN : Sir William 
ERNEST Dowson. By Arthur Symons.{| Hunter. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
THE LasT PaLacE INTRIGUE AT|THF NEW Mysticism. By Ernest 
PERING. By R.S. Gundry } Rhys. 
Tue GOVERNMENT Factory Bit or | Patt KRUGER. By F. Edmund Garrett. 
». By Gertrude M. Tuckwell. |LORD ROsEBERY AN A NATIONAL 


LEONORA DusE. By Helen Zimmern. CABINET. 


By D. 


' 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 








OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 

granates,” 1841 : Jackson's “Old Paris,’ 1878; Jorrock’s * Jaunts,” 1843; 

Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore's * Alps in 1864” : Cook’s “ Foxhunting,” 1826; 

George Meredith's Poems, 1851: “ New Arabian Nights” (2vols.), 1882; * Hawbuck 

Grange,” 1847; “Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; Scrope “Salmon 

Fishing,” 1843. Kelmscott and Vale Press books also wanted. Good prices paid. 
~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John bright Street, Birmingham. 

OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 











NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, Tlustrated, 5s, : | 
HYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. For | 
Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMEs, M.D.. “Ina truly scientific 
‘pirit."—Athenaum. “I am quite in accord with these observations.” —Sir M. 
IACKENZIE, &C.——BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Illustrated, Is. 6d. THE HYGIENE 
OFTHE THROAT AND EAR. A Popular Guide.—J. and A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 


eee 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY, demy $vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL DISRUPTION 


being an Examination of the Intellectuai Position of the Church of England. 
By W. H. MAutocx, Author of “ Aristocracy and Evolution,” “ Labour and 
the Popular Welfare,” &c. 
* His style is as admirable as his logic is cogent... .his strength is as apparent in 
this new work of his as in anything else that bas before come frow his PCD. o06 
This readable book.”—Dat!y Chronicle. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, lis. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; or, The 


History of Hebrew Religion. Vol. II. The Deuteronomic Reformation tn 
Century VII. BC. By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Theology in the United College, Bradford. 

“ Suffice it to say that_Dr. Duff has done his work as probably no one else could 
do it, and all Biblical students must unite in the earnest hope that the future 
volumes of this valuable work will succeed each other at shorter intervals thay 
that which has separated the first and the second volumes.”— Aberdecn Journal. 


NOW READY, crown &vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. By Orto 


PFLEIDERER, D.D., Professor of Theology at the University of Berlix. 
Edited by Dr. ORELLO ConE, Lombard University. 5 
“Worthy of the recognised standing of the author asa thinker....The whole 
forms a collection of thoughtful readinz which will be welcome to the many 
English readers to whom Dr. Pficiderer’s other writings and bis fame are even 
partially known.”—Scotsman. 


NOW READY, crown Sv, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. InCurrent and Popular Mnglish. By Rev. HENRY Harmay, DD., 
Rector of Aldingham, Ulverston; Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 

“His method unquestionably posse eitain advantages. His meaning ts 
always intelligible, and be writes in clear, forcible English. His rendering is thus 
more or less of the nature of a commentary, aud will help the unlearned man to 
understanu his Bible better."—Glasgouw Hera!d. 














NOW READY, demy &vo, parchment, 106. net. 


LUCRETIUS ON LIFE AND DEATH. In 


the Metre of Omar Khayyam. By W. H. MaLLocs. 
“ The book is full of interest both for philosophers and for lovers of the poetry 
of thought, and it will no doubt be widely read.” —S:otsman. 





NOW READY, crown &ro, cloth, 6s 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND 


RELIGION. By GEORGE SanTAYANA, Author of “The Sense of Beauty.” 
In the Introductory Essay the Author deals with the imagination and ite re- 
lation to the understanding on the one hand and to mysticism on the other. The 
way is then scientifically cleared for an exaltation of its functions in the world of 
thought and emotion, and this constitutes the keynote of the essays which follow, 
—viz., the inadequacy of any view of life unillumined by the imagination. 


NOW READY, demy &vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


1815: WATERLOO. | ‘I'he Waterloo Campaign 


from.a French Point of View. By HENRY Horssayre, Member of the Freneh 
Academy. Translated by E..A. MANN,and Edited by AGNES Evan-SMITH. 
Containing 3 Plans of the District and Scene of Battle. 
“ M. Houssaye’s description of the marshalling of Napoleon's army at Waterles 
is very fine, as is also his graphic account of its pursuit and slaughter by the 
Prussians after it had been beaten by the British.’—Dat/y Crromrecie. 


NOW READY, square demy Svo, cloth, 20s. net. 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS. By the 


late JAMES D. ForBEs, F.R.S., Sec.R.S.Ed., F.G.S. New Edition, Revised 
and Annotated by W. A. B. CooOLIDGE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and formerly Editor of the A/pine Journal. Containing 51 Illustrations, a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and 6 Maps and Plans. 
* There is much varied reading in this book, and the accomplished editor has 
not spared himself in the matter of useful notes.” —G/asqow Herald. 
“The crop of Alpine literature for 1900 is already partly harvested. Foremost 
I am inclined to place the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge’s stately edition in one volume 
of Forbes’s chief writings, under the title of * Travels Through the Alps."" — Outlook. 


NOW READY, crown &vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. Parts II. and IV. in 1 vol. By M. A. R. 
TUKER and Hope MALLEson. Part III., Monasticism in Rome. Part IV., 
Ecclesiastical Rome. Containing Illustrations of the Badees of Monastic 
Orders, Plan and View of a Monastery, Plan of the Vatican, Arms of 83 Popes, 
and 9 Coloured Pages of Monastic Orders and Habits. 
* Like the previous parts of this handbook these two convey a considerable 
amount of information which is not readily accessible to the ordinary tourist, but 
the possession of which, whether he be heretic or Papist, will enable him to 
follow with more interest much that is to be seen and heard in the Imperial 
city.” —Scolsman. 


NOW READY, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS. By Jouy k. 


INGRAM, LL.D. : 
“ His poems show refinement.” —Outiook. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 68 


THE GIFTS OF ENEMIES: a Novel. By 


G. E. Mirroy, Author of “ A Bachelor Girl in London,” “Fire and Tow,’ &c. 
* The sweet woman who eventually crowns bis troubled life with consummate 
happiness is one of the most beautiful female characters delineated in modern 
fiction ; a sympathetic, pure-souled creature, unsuspicious of evil, and inlinitely 
fascinating by reason of her fanciful turn of thougutand delicate sense of humour. 
cove re is abundant food for future reflection as well as supply of present enter- 
tainment in ‘ The Gifts of Enemies.’ —Duily Telegraph. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS, 1900. A Complete 


List of Home aud Foreigu Guides sent on application. 




















Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


A, and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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IMMEDIATELY. 


Uniform with Mr. FitzPatrick’s ‘‘The Transvaal from Within.” 
THE 


RISE & FALL OF KRUGERISM 


A Personal Record of Forty Years in South Africa. 


BY 


JOHN SCOBLE, 
“ Times’ Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the Present War, 
AND 
H. R. ABERCROMBIE, 


of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 


1 vol., 10s. net, 


* * THe AUTHOR'S PREFACE :—‘The present volume has no other pretension than to be 
the record of the political evolution of South Africa from the beginning of Mr. Kruger’s 
active part in Transvaal politics to the present day, as seen from the point of view of those 
British residents who have watched the flow and ebb of Krugerism with the ebb and flow 
of British Imperialism. Their story begins before the discovery of gold and will outlive it 
They are the pioneers, the mainstay of Empire, and, as such, they claim to be heard by 
their countrymen at home independently of any temporary consideration accorded to 
those who. for the day, have riveted on the Transvaal the greedy desire of the World, 
and have helped—sometimes accidentally, sometimes patriotically—in the struggle for a 
free British South Africa. We cay /ie7ped only, because, without the Loyalist Settler, the 
Johannesburg Uitlanders would not have fought and cowld not have won.’ 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





VMEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ,?* tox 


Pure BORDEAUX, an Bols. 4 
light Dinner Wine. The qualirs ” 
ot this wine will be found equal to 14) 

be usually sold at much higher 46 a8 
rices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, ol: 

bottle. The appreciation ts pron 

meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 

it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con. 

fidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doxn Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliver Carri 
Patd to any Rathway Station, includ vd Carman 
and Bottles, nd Cale 
All who know these Wines tell us 
sold in Great Britain to equal Php 1 Gare 


pare them with wines sold elsewhere Ue, Con. 
dozen and upwards, at 16/- and 9. 


We regret the increased duty compels a. 
6d. per don, aed 


JAMES SMITH AND 0, 


WINE MERCHANTs, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





HE UNION BANK gq 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Paid-up Capital ......ccccccccsces £1,500,000 


RESEFVE FUNG 2. cccvccsecccccece 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,00 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAyp 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout ths 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to ths 
Colonies. ‘ 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and ye, 
for collection. . 

DEPOSITS are received for fixe 
which may be ascertained on appli 2. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. i 


d periods, on terms 








by RONALD MACDONALD, a son of GEORGE; DIANNE 


a Romance of the Time of William of 














eRe enennee eee 


READY JUNE 10TH. 


Mr. MURRA Y has Just published a NO VEL One Volume Demy 4to, bound in Vellum, price 20s. nei; postage, éd. 


DE POYTIERS, 


La Grande Seneschale de Normandie. 


MA CDONALD, en titled— A Monograph by MARIE HAY. With 14 Photogravure and Colour Prints 


THE SWORD OF THE KING a JOHN and FE. BUMPUS, Ltd., Booksellers to H.M. the Queen. 
B si 


$50 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 
Messrs. VAN O88 and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Orange. Large crown 8uo, 6s. Selections from their Investment Lists to those 

° 7 desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
ee TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
. siege Maia cma hi eeatecniia or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
FOURTH IMPRESSION, price 1s. 6d. Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 


Requirements and to the special opportunities 


PS AL M S OF offered from time to time in the various Investment 


markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
THE WEST undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
4 INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
5 7 : n, E.€@. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. —_fondon EO 
en enainniirili anne JVEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
1oFk y > rv eg ities SHASED or 
JUST PUBLISHED, 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. LOANS grantea tharson by the BQUITABLE 2nn  IONARY INTERES! 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. Established 1835, Capital £560,000. 

















By the Right Rev. Bishop COURTENAY. BLACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. Only, remedy 
: . “UNION COCKROACH ooh guaranteed by E. Demet 25° 
wend - > ° - pe Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects from Sheffie! hous. 
RODERT GRANT and SON, 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh. Recommended by all the Ladies’ ‘papers, “Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” ax 
-———_——— - . by Mrs. Earle in “ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, ls. 3d., 28 34., 

4s. 6d., from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 





By WALTER BESANT. 
A Sketch of an East-End Settlement. 
Price 2s. 64. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS TAKEN UP BEFORE PUBLICATION 
THE THIRD NOW READY. 





THE ALABASTER BOX. PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





THOMAS BURLEIGH, 17 CECIL COURT, W.C. INVESTED FUNDS .. oo oe ew we 537,000,000. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 280. JUNE, 1900. 


7 SouTH AFRICA: 
TEE FUTURE OY yROM NATAL. By F. S. Tatham, 
a) Member of the Legislative Assembly. 
gE NATIVE Races. By the Rev. J. 8. 


offat, C.b. 

oe RUSH to KIMBERLEY, AND IN 

om bool or CroxJE. By the late Captain 
eo Bowie. With an Introduction by Sydney 
pesto Ce OF THE WOUNDED WAR-HORSES. 
BE Se aurence W- Pike. 

: By Lae EMPISE . By Sidney Low. 

= RIFLE CLUBS. By Colonel J. H. Rivett- 

SWISS 4 ? 


(2) T 


raac. ae Gmieis 
run PROSPECTS oF ANGLICANISM. By the Rev. 


Mi AND INIRANSIGEANCE. By Wilfrid 


ren Vocus OF THE GARDEN Book. By Mrs. 

T 

S Batson. 

rm GeTRLLECTCAL AWAKENING OF CHINA. By 

, Professor Robert K. Douglas. 

TroH0 BRAHE. By Arthur Ponsonby. 

Tue COPYRIGHT BILLS, 1900. By the Right Hon. 

d Thring. 

1m GENIUS OF HANDEL. By H. Heathcote 
Statham. ie: 

ne IRISH Guarps, By Pitzaian Manners, Captain, 
Scots Guards. ps 

Tug NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 











RTL Price 2s. 6d. 
Frits 28.60, JUNE ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CoNTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 

Some OBSERVATIONS ON SOUTH AFRICA. By 

illips. 

Mb, OF THE FRENCH BOEROPHILES AND 
ANGLOPHOBES. By Yves Guyot. 

Toe Wak IN SOUTH AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN 
Crvin War. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

Mnncry AND OTHER HABITS OF CUTTLEsS. By 
Matthias Dunn. 

A CoNVERT’S EXPERIENCES OF THE CATHOLIO 
CuvrcH. By Fidelis 

Tas FRIEND OF THE CREATCRE. By the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS AND PARENTAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY. By Thomas Holmes. 

Tat NEW AUTHORITIES IN ENGLISH ADUCATION. 
By Professor H. W. Withers. 

THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE IN BERLIN. By Edith 
Seller. 

GERMANY, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. By Poultney 








Bigelow. 
A ToP-HEAVY ADMINISTRATION. By Herbert Paul. 
Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 


THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 & 434 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 











THE we 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 371, ron JUNE, 

SPECIALIZATION. By the Master of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 

THE MoRAL ASPECT OF ATHLETICS. Rev. E. B. 
Hugh Jones. 

THE OLD EDUCATION AND THE NEw. Geraldine 
Hodgson. 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE. J. . Horsfall. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN PUBLIC SCLOOLS. 
EDUCATION IN SEL? 
How OUR LAWS AF 
THE SCIENCE MEETI‘ 











Crammers versus Public Schools—Girls Past and 
Present—Holiday Courses—Chemistry Examina- 
jons—A Tip in Decimals—Une Question de 
Prononciation — Universities and Schools— 
Technical Education—Colonial and Foreign Notes 





~-Reviews and Notices-— he Teachers’ Guild, &c. 
TWO-GUINEA TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION. 
TWO-GUINEA GENERAL INFORMATION COMPETI- 

TION, 





Price 6d. ; per post, 74d. 
OFFICES: 3 BROoaDWay, LUDGATE HILt, F.C. 


The Question of the Day. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE, 


By GEORGE HAW. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS. 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS FROM THE PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED 
WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT REV. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 
BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Selected and Arranged by J. H. BURN, B.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 








A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


| LIVED AS | LISTED. 


By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. 


With Etched Title and Frontispiece from a Design by A. G. Walker. Crown §8vo, 


cloth boards, 6s. 

“Wholly delightful.”"—Truth. 

“Mr. Maitland’s story will find many appreciative readers. It is written with care and discrimination, and 
is equally to be commended both as an exciting tale of adventure and as a faithful picture of the times he 
describes.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as a ‘frail cockleboat of a romance.’ It is nothing of the kind. It 
isan uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable.”—Scotsman. 


AD REM: 


THOUGHTS FOR CRITICAL TIMES IN THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Cloth boards, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





“In this volume the position of our Church is put before us with clearness and power, and supported by 
more than average learning.”"—Saturday Revicw. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





FOUNDED 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, &8.W. 


PaTRONS—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
TRUSTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. ; 

G. T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 
CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Prysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 
AciuaRyY—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 











"CHOICE USEFUL & CURIOUS BOOKS 


Including Bibliography, Gardening, Family Historr, 
County Topography and Local History. Early Print- 
ing, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Books. Dram 
and Stage, Songs, Sporting. Rare Old Books in man 

other Departinents, and a few from the library of th 

late Col. Francis Grant. CATALOGUE FOR JUNE Pos) 

FREE.~—A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmil! 

Street, London, W.(One Minute from Piceadilly Circus). 
Ps or Small Parcels of Books Purchased for 
ash. 


r r a 
BIFKSECK BAN K. 
LJ ESTABLISHED 1881. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs.. Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. | 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, | 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, | 
post-free, | 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 47 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowEstT Current Rates. 
Libera! and Prompt Settlements. | 
Assured free of al! Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 








! 








F. B, MACDONALD, Secretary. | first post on Friday, 


' reach the Publishing Office not later than the 


Accumulated Fund, £4,128,711. Annual Income, £407,182. 


The Security afforded by the Society is Absolute. 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions of Assurance are most favourab!e. 
WHOLE-LIFE anD ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


: es ae — 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. | ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
EPPS’S COCOA!” sewer scommtssy 

GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 





ae 
s 


| by the 
EPPS’S COCOA. | RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. | Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0, 





MR. H. C. MacILWAINE’S NEW BOOK. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“We have certainly never met with anything on Australian iife to be classed with FATE THE FIDDLER 


the power of 


narrative in striking situations is remarkable. Hicks, the half-mad squatter, is a piece of work of which any one migkt be Proud, Th 
style is always clear, often of pregnant brevity, and often full of apt and searching phrases.” —Manchester Guardian, Pa 


*Th> publication of ‘ Fate the Fiddler’ places beyond question the right of Mr. MacIlwaine to be considered the successor of Hor, 


Kingsley as the novelist of Australia 
persons than many living authors are able to convey.” —Sypeaker. 


FATE THE FID 


At all Libraries, Booksellers, 


His method is purely creative; but he leaves one witha stronger sense of the reality of hj 
a Os 


DLER. 


and Bookstalls. 





Popular Six-Shilling Books. 


THE QUEST OF MR. EAST. | By Joun Soane. 

THE OLD DOMINION. By Mary Jounston. 

BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. By Mary Jounstoy. 
JANICE MEREDITH. By Pav LeIcester Vorp. 
SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warne Cornisa. 

DINKINBAR. By H. C. MacI:ware. 

BELOW THE SURFACE. By Major-General FeNpALL Currie. 





The Works of George Meredith. 


With Frontispieces by BERNARD PARTRIDGE, WILLTAM Hype. 
FREDERICK SANDYS, &e. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD, RHODA FLEMING. 
| , BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. THE EGOIST. 
a DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY| ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
RICHMOND. LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. SHORT STORIES. 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. POEMS. 2 vols. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


Crown Svo, 6s. each. 





A New Series of Standard Works at 
Six Shillings each. 


Large crown $Syvo. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 
gravure Frontispiece. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. 


By Eva Scort. With Photo- 
By Epitu 
SICHEL. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE 


By ERNEST YOUNG. Fully Illustrated. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 


Conway. Fully Illustrated. 


(Siam). 
By Sir Wittram Martin 


THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. In 12vols. demy 8vo. 
The Edition is limited to 750 copies. Mr. W. E. HENLEY contributes a Critical Essay to this Edition, 
which is embodied in the first volume. The price is 7s. 6d. net per vol. Sets only are sold. 

Blackwoods Magazine speaks of “Mr. Henley’s admirable introduction.” and says “Mr. Henley has 
—_— a full-length portrait ina few strokes,” and classes this edition as “ the final edition of a great English 
classic.” iy 

Mr. G. S. STREET, in the Londoner, says :—“‘ Old editions are not always easy to come by, and their places 
cannot be better filled than by such comely and stately volumes as these.” ; 

The Morning Post says :—“ A very handsome and acceptable edition.” 

The Atheneum speaks of this edition as “a pendant to their handsome edition of Fielding... ,distinguished 


by excellent paper and type.” 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 








CONSTABLE’S EDITION OF THE WORKS OF HENRY | 


FIELDING. In 12vols., 7s. 6d. net each. 


es 


CHALMERS ON CHARITY. 


A Selection of Passages and Scenes to JI lus 

Social Teaching and Practical Work of Te 
Chalmers, D.D. Arranged and Riited by y. 
MASTERMAN, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. eae 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


A Short Examination of their International Inter. 
course. 1783-1872. By EDWARDSMITH. li, 

“ Anable and serious study in diplomatic hist: 
a hopeful story of constantly decreasing friction 
....A Valuable and thoughtful history... .cordiglis 
welcome.’’— Scotsman. ¥ = 


WAR AND LABOUR. 


MICHAEL ANITCHEOW. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST 


By the Rt. Hon, Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India 
7s. 62. ; , 








By 





THE DAUGHTER OF PETER 


THE GREAT. By R. NIsBEeT Baly. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8yo, lds, 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN 
WARDERS. By Major J. F. A. McNair. Fully 
lilustrated, demy svo, 10s. 6d. . 


’ 
CONSTABLE’S HANDATLAS 
OF INDIA. 60 Maps and Plans. In half-moroco, 
gilt top, l4s. 

‘“*No sensible traveller will go to India without pro 
viding himself with ‘Constable’s Hand Atlas of India 
Nothing half so useful has been doue for ma %, 

—Atheneum. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


ae ne 





The Best and Newest Cookery Book is 
Mrs. C. S. PEEL'S 


10/- A HEAD PER WEEK 
FOR HOUSEKEEPING, 


38, 6d. On Sale Everywhere. 38. éd, 

PRESS OPINIONS :—*“ A most valuable manual. 
A better gift would be difficult to find.’"—Quee 
“It is admirable."—Woman. “Full of shrewd 
advice.’"—Hearth and Home. “An _ indispensable 
manual! for housekeepers.”—Lady's £ veld, 





THE ROMANCE OF OUR 


ANCIENT CHURCHES. By Sakal W!Ls08 
With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alex. Ansted 
Crown 8vo, gilt extra, és. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


— 





ee 





London: Prinied by LOVE & WyMAN (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JoHN BAKER for the “SPECTATOR” (Li 
by c MA ) i 2 s » WAC. s y JOH) k” (Limited) at 
their Oliice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in wie Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June 2nd, 1900. ‘ 





